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OLD DREAMS OF LOVE. 


Old dreams of love — old dreams of love, 

From which we woke too soon, 

In memory now they only prove 
Like some remembered tune — 

Some spell that shadows each bright thing 
That faded first away, 

When life, was like an endless spring — . 

A joyous, sunny day. 

Old dreams of love ! 


Old dreams of love — old dreams of love, 

Too bright, too sweet to last ; 

What beauteous forms around us move — 

Still shadows of the past ! 

Of all we knew — the sweetest, best — 

How few their number seems ! 

Those lips we loved, those hands we pressed, 
Wo only meet In dreams. 

Old dreams of love ! 


FEUDAL TIMES; 


OR, 


TWO SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


A Romance of Daring and Ad- 
venture- 


( Translated especially for the FA VORlT E frorrx 
the French of Paul Duplets is.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A FAT AL NIGHT. 




A.t the terrible news of the capture of the cha- 
teau a cloud seemed to pass before the cheva- 
lier's sight ; a horrible spasm shot through his 
heart, and he was obliged to support himself 
against a wall to avoid falling. 

Tills keen emotion was of short duration 
however. The thought of the daugers to which 
Diane was exposed brought back to him all his 
energy ; his blood boiled in his veins, and, 
roused to sublime fury, he bounded to her as- 
sistance. 

The apartments occupied by Diane were si- 
tuated at the end of the chateau opposite to the 
room used by Sforzi. Before ho could reach the 
young girl he liatl, therefore, to traverse almost 
the eutiro length of the building. Should he 
arrive in time to save her, or, at least, to die 
beside her, making a rampart of his body to 
prefect her ? The uncertainty drove him almost 
mad. 

He had reached within two bounds of the ex- 
tremity of a passage terminating in a narrow 
flight of stairs leading to the lower fioor, when 
a dozen of the marquis’s soldiers appeared at the 
bottom of the stairs. At sight of Sforzi, the 
wretches uttered a roar of ferocious pleasure. 

« Death to the Huguenot ! Down with the 
rebel !” 

“ Success is in audacity,” said Raoul to him- 
self. “ Forward 1” 

With a bound, he sprang head-first and sword 
in hand into the midst of his adversaries. So 
little did the marquis’s people expect such an 
act of temerity, that for a moment they made 
uo resistance. Three of them, roughly struck 
dowu, rolled upon the ground, uttering cries of 
distress. The chevalier continued on his road. 

Unfortunately the assassins quickly recov- 
ered from their surprise, aud, exasperated by the 
humiliating check they had received, rushed 
after Sforzi with redoubled fury. The lower 
floor, which, thanks to his impetuosity, the che- 
valier reached uninjured, was, like the fioor he 
had quitted, bounded by a narrow passage, in 
which it was possible for him to defend him- 
self, only one enemy at a time being able to at- 
tack him. 

Turning suddenly, therefore, like a boar at 
bay, Raoul put himself quickly on guard, and, 
with a hoarse yell, took the initiative. His sword 
flashed like lightuiug, a body fell heavily on the 
damp pavement, and a cry of suifering rang 
through the passage \ it was one oi the soldiers, 
struck full in the middle of the throat, strug- 
gling in his last agonies. Then Raoul forgot all 
— Diane, whom he sought to save, the desper- 
ateness of his own position, and the impossibi- 
lity of sustaining a struggle so unequal. 
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violent instincts , thoroughly awakened, were 
now exploding with Irresistible fury ! 

For nearly a minute nothing was heard but 
breath heavily drawn, the groans of the dying, 
and the clank of steel. Two torches carried by 
the assailants threw their red glare confusedly 
on this scene of carnage, which exhibited a pic- 
ture at once shocking and magnificent. So far 
Raoul’s wild transports had served him better 
than prudence could have done. Striking at ha- 
zard, in the midst of that seething mass of 
men, he had remained safe and sound, without 
receiving the smallest injury. 

The first paroxysm of fury passed — that fury 
which, not unreasonably, Sforzi considered and 
deplored as a malady — he reflected, and, with 
the marvellous clearness of insight which 
danger gives to strong minds, saw that an ad- 
vantage was to be drawn from the confusion 
caused by his irresistible attack. A second suf- 
ficed him to conceive a plan — a minute to 
execute it. 

Three or four paces behind him he had noticed 
a large window. He collected his strength, 
whirled his sword about him with bewildering 
rapidity, aud then, profiting by the retrograde 
movement made by his adversaries on this re- 
doubling of hostilities, he stepped backwards 
swiftly, sprang through the window, and alight- 
ted from a height of nearly fifteen feet in the 
garden below. 

Safe, at least for a moment, from pursuit, 
Raoul rented for an instant ; his throat was dry, 
his limbs were giving way under the weight of 
his body ; myriads of stars sparkled before his 
eyes, and his ears were filled with a confused 
roar, depriving him both of sight and hearing. 
He took off his coat of mail and threw himself 
down upon the wet grass, from which he eager- 
ly sucked the dew with which it was laden. 
Somewhat calmed and refreshed he drew deep 
breaths of air charged with the perfumes of the 


night ; and then replaced his coat of mall, 
wiped the blood from his sword, and sprang 
through the hornbeams in the direction of the 
apartments occupied by Diane. 

While the chevalier was hurrying to the aid 
of Mademoiselle d’Erlanges, the interior of the 
chateau presented the shocking appearance of 
a place in war time taken by assault. At butch- 
ery, unresisted and pitiless, was proceeding at 
twenty different spots. The defenders of the 
ch&teau, surprised in the midst of their sleep, 
were massacred as they were discovered. It is 
impossible to convey an idea of the implacable 
ferocity displayed by the marquis’s armed men. 
Drunk with wine and blood, they revelled in 
their devilish work of human destruction. 

But the most remarkable scene of this fatal 
night passed in the bed-chamber of the Dame 
d’Erlauges. There the victim and the execu- 
tioner found themselves face to face. 

The chatelaine was seated in a large chair, 
ornamented with her coat of arms and raised a 
step above the floor ; she preserved a superb 
attitude. Nothing in her appearance denoted 
either horror or alarm. The marquis stood be- 
fore her a few paces removed, bis sword in the 
scabbard, and his head covered with his plumed 
hat. Though he afl’ected a calm equal to that 
of the chatelaine, it was easy to discover, by 
the contraction of the muscles of his face, and 
by the sinister light glittering in his eyes, that 
all his evil passions were unchained. 

“ Marquis de la Tremblais,” said the Dame 
d’Erlauges, “ those fresh cries announce to me 
that the iniquitous work is not yet entirely 
completed, and that there Is yet time, if you 
will, to save some of my unfortunate servitors. 
In the name of your salvation in the other 
world, Marquis de la Tremblais, go and inter- 
pose your authority between the murderers and 
their victims !” 

“Madame,” replied the marquis, without 


moving from his place, “ war has its fatal aud 
painful exigencies. I have promised my people 
to give up to them the garrison of Tauve — a 
gentleman always keeps his word l” 

“ A gentleman !” repeated the Dame d’Er- 
langes, in a tone of sovereing contempt. “ Ah, 
marquis, if in your impiety you laugh at divine 
justice, at least do not clash with the prejudices 
of this world — do not call a thief aud assassin a 
gentleman !” 

“ Madame l” cried the marquis, turning pale 
at this outrage, “ do not abuse my patience any 
longer. Do not forget that, as my vassal, you 
owe me obedience and respect.” 

“ Obedience to a robber l respect to a cut- 
throat l You must have a very j>oor opiuiou of 
my Judgment, Monsieur de la Tremblais, to 
think of making such demands.” 

u Madame — madame, I repeat, take care l 
Let what is passing around you serve you as a 
warning ! Do you not hear the agouy of your 
accomplices — of the people who have dared to 
support you in your rebellion ? Up to ihe pre- 
sent I have wished to spare you the chastise- 
ment due to you. Do not make me regret my 
clemency, or, by hell, you shall repent it J” 

“ Marquis,” replied the chatelaine, coldly, 

“ I hold tlie memory of my late husband, the 
Count d’Erlanges, iu too much veneration to 
condescend to discussion with you. You know 
well that, after God in heaven and the king t,-n 
earth, I am not called on to bow myself to any 
seigneur. Do not stamp with the heel of your 
boot, marquis. I care nothing for your anger 
— it is powerless against my resignation and my 
right. What can you do against me ? Strip 
me of my fortune ? It is already done ! De- 
prive me of life ? My soul is prepared to appear 
before its Maker I You see, I have nothing to 
fear from you, marquis,” 

“ This is too much I” cried Monseigueur de la 
Tremblais. “ You forget, old sorceress of Beel- 
zebub, that your accursed den contains at least 
a delectable creature l Since your ugliness 
shields you from my vengeance, your daughter, 
Diaue, shall recompense me for your villanies 1” 

“ Diane l my daughter Diane ! You dare !” 
cried the chatelaine, shuddering, all her coolnes* 
deserting her at this terrible threat. “ Seigi cur 
de la Tremblais, do not forget that there is a 
king of France 1 Sooner or later 3 'our crime 
will meet witi. chastisement ! Hold, marquis ! 

I withdraw all I have said to your injury. Swear 
to me that nothing shall be attempted against 
ray daughter, and I will never lodge any com- 
plaint against you, and will submit without a 
murmur to the loss of my fortune. ’ 

“ Be sure, you old fool,” Interrupted the mar. 
quis — “and the smallest portion of sense might 
have enabled you to understood as much — 
your daughter is two charming and desirable 
for me to do attending to distress her. Woe to 
any of my people who dare lay a finger on her ! 

I will have them hanged out of hand I” 

“ Are you serious in what you say ?” 

“ Silence, old Huguenot l Not only do I say 
that Diane is in no danger at this moment, but 
that she is destined speedily to enjoy a high 
honor. I intend to take her for my mistress.” 

“ Diane your mistress 1” repeated the chate- 
laine, with indescribable alarm. “ Oh, you are 
Jesting. You are trying to terrify me, no 
doubt l” 

“ Jesting 1” exclaimed the marquis, with a 
horrid laugh. “ I’ll show you how much I am 
in a jesting mood. Ho, Benoist, go and bring 
me here the gentle demoiselle Diane I” 

From the wicked smile which this order 
brought to the lips of the Chief of the Apostles, 
it was easy to see how pleasant it was to him, 
and with what alacrity he would hasten to 
discharge it. 

The Dame d’Erlanges raised her head, which 
for a moment had been bowed down, sprang 
from her chair, and placed herself In front of 
the door. 

“ No one shall leave this room without first 
passing over my body !” she cried, resolutely. 

Benoist paused, and questioned his master by 
a look. 

“ Obey !” said the marquis, hoarsely. 

The Chief of the Apostles coolly drew a pistol 
from his breast, cocked it, and placed the muzzle 
against the cbdtelaine’s forehead. 

“ Madame,” he cried roughly, “ allow me to 
go and fetch your daughter, or I shall have to 
blow out your bra i us !” 

The only answer the chatelaine returned was 
to bolt the door. 

“ Mad-brained Huguenot !” growled Benoist, 
discharghig his pistol. 

The unfortunate Dame d’Erlanges sank upon 
the floor, murmuring: 

“ Diane ! All powerful heave u ! Marquis, I 

curse you !” 
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She was dead. 

Benoist, as little moved by this frightful as- 
sassination as if it were a matter of the com- 
monest occurrence, pushed aside the chAte- 
laine’s body with his foot, and passed out of the 
room. 

Brave Lehardy, after informing the chevalier 
of the capture of the chateau, had hurried with 
all speed to Diane; but, more fortunate than 
Raoul, he had not encountered any enemies on 
his way, and reached the apartments of his 
young mistress without impediment. He found 
Diane, already aroused by the noise, up and 
partly dressed. In a few words he explained to 
her the desperate situation of affairs, and then 
passed to what was more pressing: 

« Do not be alarmed, mademoiselle,” he cried ; 

« I will do my best to save you. Follow me.” 

“ Where to, Lehardy?” 

« Two steps from this place. Iu your servant’s 
room there is a secret door of which I have the 
key. This door leads out into the country. 
Come, mademoiselle, the moments are pre- 
cious.” 

** But — my mother?” 

“ Madame la Comtesse runs no danger, I am 
cure. Come, mademoiselle, come.” 

Diane, reflecting on the feeble aid which her 
presence could afford to her mother, was pre- 
paring to obey, when an outburst of furious 
Bounds close by froze her with terror and para- 
lyzed her movements. 

“ Malediction !” cried Lehardy. “ The assas- 
sins are here — it is too late !” 

It was at that moment the Dame d’Erlanges 
fell under the bullet of the Chief of the Apos- 
tles* 

At the approach of the bandits, Diane exhib- 
ited no alarm. She was pale ami her bosom 
heaved, but beyond these slight indications of 
agitation, nothing in her lace betrayed the agony 
that was rending her heart. Her eyes gleamed 
with a dark fire, announcing a firm and power- 
ful resolution. 

« My brave Lehardy,” she said, “ if heaven 
by a miracle, permits you to escape the dangers 
which environ us, tell my mother that I died 
pronouncing her name. As to the Chevalier 
Raoul Sforzi, he has been very good and devoted 
to us— I shall await him in heaven !” 

♦‘Die! you, mademoiselle! Oh, impossible ! 
You are overcome by terror. Who would dare 

to kill you ?” 

« I myself, Lehardy,” replied Diane. “ Do 
you think that I will cowardly submit to the 
outrages of the marquis ? Heaven forgive me ! 

I am a D’Erlanges, and a D’Erlanges has never 
failed in honor !” And as she pronounced these 
words she showed Lehardy a dagger with which 
the had armed herself. 

The old servitor uttered a cry of despair, and 
stamped violently upon the floor. 

« You are right, mademoiselle !” he exclaim- 
ed. “ A D’Erlanges never failed. But wait 

awhile. 1 will make a desperate attempt” 

“ It is too late ! Hark ! Some one is rush- 
ing this way !” replied Diane. 

«< Wait awhile, I say, mademoiselle; the steps 
may not be coming here.” 

Lehardy cocked his arquebuse, and projecting 
his body out of the partially opened door, fired. 
A cry of suffering followed the discharge, and 
the assailants stopped. 

«* The wretches fear a trap, mademoiselle, 
and are consulting as to what they shall do,” 
cried Lehardy. “We could not have a better 
chance— let us profit by it!” 

Lehardy seized a lighted candle Irom Diane’s 
prie-dieu , and held it to the wide hangings which 
hung Irom the ceiling. In a moment a whirl 
of smoke and flame filled the room and poured 
out of the door. Seizing his young mistress iu 
his aims, Lehardy lifted her from the floor, and 
rushed forward with all the strength afforded 
him by despair. 

Raoul Sforzi, somewhat recovered from the 
overwhelming fatigue of the combat, was mak- 
ing his way towards Diane’s apartments, when 
h e saw an immense sheet of flame burst out 

before him. , . . 

“ Heaven!” he cried, “ the assassins have set 
fire to the chateau ! Diane, Diane— I am here ! 
Oh, I shall be ioo late to save her. Nothing will 
remain to me but to die !” 

At that moment he caught sight of the group 
of murderers upon whom Lehardy had filed. 
A roar like that of a tiger burst from his chest. 

“ Diane, my beloved !” he cried, “ if I cannot 
save, I can at least avenge you !” 

He dashed upon the marquis’s soldiers. 


one man only. They numbered twenty. Their I his victim ; at length a sinister smile passed 
swords, daggers and polguards quickly' formed a l over his lips. 

pwA " - —■» - — * do h to*. "istJEZAt; 

Diane did not yet appear to him sufficiently tops, when the ^^^ ^ deso^ation presented 
complete; he desired to mow down a more de Tauve. 

ample harvest. By a vigorous bound he tried . by the d welling- P peaceful is not to 

to break through the ranks of his adversaries, | lately so calm, smiling, and peace + ^ 

but unfortunately his foot slipped in the blood 


be described. It was one of those terrible pic- 
tures beyond the power of the pen to trace. A 
party of the marquis’s men-at-arms were left 
to guard the house in the not very probable 
event of Monseigneur de Canilhac, the Lieu- 
tenant-General of Auvergne, thinking of re- 

^IUs necessary to read and re-read the authen- 
the Chief of the Apostles, appearing suddenly I tic memoirs of the sixteenth Lienee 

upon the scene. “ Monseigneur intends that in the odious s^liaU^a^ 
this Sforzi— unworthy of the end of an honor- committed at that epoch. But it is absol y 
able soldier— shall perish on the gibbet, after certain that every day the feudal f ^ 
being put to long torture. Disarm the scoun- vinces fax Removed from 
drel, and drag him before monseigueur.” beyond the action of the royal I^^e » 

Though the mercenaries were loth not to guilty of such crimes as that committed by t e 
complete their easy victory, the prospect offered | Marquis de la Tremblais. 


of the man he had first struck down, and he 
fell to the ground helpless. 

In an instant the marquis’s men were upon 
him, and in another instant his life would have 
been taken, but for an altogether unexpected 
intervention. 

<< Woe to whoever touches this wretch !” cried 


by Benoist promised such a reward to their fe- 
rocity that they obeyed his order without much 
grumbling. Twenty powerful arms seized Raoul 
and dragged rather than conducted him into the 
chamber of the murdered Dame d’Erlanges, 
where the marquis still remained. 

.At sight of the prisoner, the Marquis do la 
Tremblais could not repress a cry of satisfaction. 
A sigh of relief rose from his chest, and an inde- 
finable expression of joy glittered in his eyes. 
He rose from his chair, advanced slowly to- 
wards the man he had so cruelly insulted, and 
gazed at him in silence. His face, prematurely 


On reaching the Chateau de la Tremblais, 
Raoul was cast into a dark, damp, and narrow 
dungeon. Bowed down in strength and spirit, 
he was oblivious of the horror of his position, 
however. He wept for Diane, and sighed for 
the repose ol the grave. 

While Sforzi was held captive, and the mar- 
quis was triumphant, Diane d’Erlanges, fortu- 
nately saved by Lehardy, who had conducted 
her to a poor goatherd’s cabin, waited anxiously 
the return of her faithful servitor, who was 
gone to gather intelligence. Lehardy’s absence 
was prolonged for several hours, and Diane, 


CHAPTER XV. 
xiit mox vanquished. 

It was not a combat, but death, the Chevalier 
feforzi went to seek. The sacrifice of his life, to 
which he was resigned, quintupled his strength. 
He thought not of victory; his one sole object 
was to avenge Diane, whom he believed to be 


terrible sword fell grievously wounded, 
encouraged, but only freshly excited by 
success, he redoubled his energy, and a third i 
opponent quickly fell before him w ith his skull . 

Cl °“ Assassins,” he cried, “I will destroy the 

* Cowed for a moment by the chevalier’s over- i 
whelmingly vehement ami victorious attack, 
the marquis’s men speedily recovered from | 
their panic on seeing that they had to do with ( 


w ithered by his passions, reflected all the evil grown more and more alarmed, had decided to 

- - - 1 leave her retreat, when she perceived her brave 

attendant ascending the side of the mountain. 
►She hurried down to meet him. 

“ Well ?” she cried. 

Lehardy remained silent. His cheeks were 
wet with tears. 

Seized by a horrible presentiment, Diane 
stood for several seconds without daring to 
question him further. At length, making a 
great effort to control her agitation, — 

“ My mother?” she asked. 

Lehardy bowed his head, and slowly pointed 
towards heaven. 

“ Dead !— murdered !” cried the poor girl. 
“Y’es, dead — murdered!” repeated Lehardy, 
in tones that sounded like a funereal echo. 

Diane felt herself sinking to the earth, but 
she made a powerful effort to sustain herself; 
she had yet one more question to ask of Le- 
hardy. 

“Raoul?” she murmured. 

“Dead, without doubt, mademoiselle. No- 
body has survived this immense catastrophe.” 
The poor girl uttered a piercing shriek, and 
then, blindly stretching her arms before her, 
fell cold and inanimate to the ground. When, 
thanks to the care of Lehardy, she returned to 
consciousness, she spoke not a word. It was 
only at the approach of night that heaven ac- 
corded her the relief of tears, and she was at 
length able to reply to questions put to her by 
her faithful servitor. 

“ What must I do, mademoiselle ?” tie asked. 
“It will be almost impossible to leave this 
shelter; yet it is absolutely necessary for me to 
go to Clermont to Monseigneur de Canilhac. 
The governor must do you justice. A crime so 
odious must not be allowed to go unpunished 
But if the marquis’s people meet me on the 
road they will kill me; and then what will be- 
come of you?” 

“ Lehardy,” cried Diane, trying to repress the 
sobs which stifled her, “ it is useless to address 
yourself to Monseigueur de Canilhac; he will 
only repulse your supplication with disdain. 
All men are monsters — tigers maddened by 
blood ! Heaven, in its inexorable justice, will 
mete out punishment to these assassins ! Re- 
main near me, my faithful servant, my trusted 
iriend; you are now my only support on 

“Mademoiselle,” cried Lehardy, “remember 
that you are a D’Erlanges — noblesse oblige ! Y r ou 
must avenge your mother. Yes, you are right. 
Monseigueur de Canilhac would laugh at your 
complaint; it is of no use addressing him ; but 
there is a brave companion who may help you 
in this lamentable state of things. I do not, to 
speak the truth, greatly esteem this man, but 
his experience is equal to his cupidity, and if 
he finds it to his interest to serve you, he is 
capable of carrying the boldest actions to suc- 
cessful results.” 

“ Who is this man?” 

“ The companion in arms of Monsieur Sforzi, 
Captain Roland de Maurevert. I know, be- 
sides, that the fate of brave Monsieur Raoul, 
whom he loved, will afl’ect him deeply, and will 
dispose him to receive my proposals favorably. 
Lastly, mademoiselle, do not forget that if the 
ChAteau de Tauve is not rendered back to you, 
you will see yourself reduced to poverty, which 
will assort neither with your name nor rank. 
What do you decide on, mademoiselle?” 

Diane returned no answer. Since Lehardy 
had pronounced the name of Raoul, she axl 
been convulsed with sobbing, and had heard 
nothing he had said. 


suggestions of his heart. He already tasted his 
vengeance. 

Raoul submitted without opposition to the 
marquis’s examination. Still palpitating under 
the fatigue and excitement of his last struggle, 
he but dimly saw what was passing around him. 
The mocking voice of the marquis roused him 
from his physical depression and torpor of 
mind. 

« Your presence at Tauve, fellow, does not at 
all surprise me,” said the marquis. “ Knowing 
the sort of ruffians the Dame d’Erlauges had 
hired to aid her in her rebellion, I expected to 
see you here again.” 

“ Monsieur?” replied Raoul, trying to recover 
his coolness, « your conduct no more surprises 
me than my presence here surprises you. Cow- 
ardice and cruelty go together, marquis. Your 
conduct towards the Dame d’Erlanges is worthy 
of you ! How proud you must be of your noc- 
turnal exploit 1 People murdered in their beds, 
the house of a noble and defenceless lady broken 
into, despoiled, sacked from ground to roof- 
how admirable and glorious ! But take my ad- 
vice, marquis, do not yet proclaim your victory ! 
It, is impossible that the noblesse ol Auvergne 
will consent, by inaction, to become the accom- 
plices of your crime. But even if the noblesse 
in this province should fail in their duty, is 
there not the power of the king? Henry III. 
will lend an ear to the supplications of the Dame 
d’Erlanges, and will draw down an exemplary 
punishment on your Infamy f‘ 

Assured of his vengeance, the marquis took 
no heed of the chevalier’s boldness of speech, 
but replied i 

“The Dame d’Erlanges has already paid the 
penalty of her rebellion. She is no more !” 
“What?” cried Raoul. “Oh! impossible! 
you are jesting ! The Dame d’Erlanges dead ! 
dead, like her daughter — her servants! No! I 
say again, It is Impossible !’’ 

The marquis, without replying, crossed to the 
chAtelaine’s bed, and with a firm hand drew 
aside the hangings. 

“ Look !” he said. 

Raoul turned, and beheld the body of the 
Dame d’Erlauges lying bathed in her blood. 

At this frightful spectacle, which brought to 
his mind with such poignant reality the sup- 
posed death of Diane, Sforzi passed his hands 
several times before his eyes ; his looks became 
haggard, and told of madness. In truth, under 
the terrible blow' received by his heart, he felt 
his reason giving way ; he doubted the evidence 
of his senses, and was tempted to believe him 
self under the influence of a dream. He soon 
awakened to the truth, however. 

“ Infamous w retch !” he cried, hoarsely, and 
mechanically grasping the scabbard of his 
sword, while a flash ol indescribable fury dart- 
ed from his eyes, he advanced towards the 
marquis until their chests nearly met, and 
then, with a movement rapid as thought, he 
raised his right hand and struck him full in the 
face. 

Words are impotent to describe the mar- 
quis’s rage. His first action was to draw his 
poignard ; but almost instantly he flung it away 
from him. 

“Such a vengeance would be too puny lor my 


wan i** . TJ rage,” he cried. “Let no one stir,” he coufcinu- 

dead, and to give her a sanguinary i e * • ed, seeing his men-at-arms springing towards 

attacked the marquis’s people wit i uneq a * R, ao m; “Monsieur Sforzi belongs to me! For 
impetuosity and rage. a hundred thousand golden crowns, 1 would not 

The two first who opposed them se ‘ [give up my prey! On, fear notuing; I wdll 

"■* v Hf * | invent a chastisement that shall equal the of- 


fence.” 

On one of his cheeks rose, in deep red, the 
stigmata of shame, which had been imprinted 
on it; his upper lip rose and trembled convul- 
sively, presenting an expression of implacable 
ferocity ; his forehead — singularly and strangely 
like that of Raoul — was crossed and re-crossed 
by a network of projecting veins. For more 
than a minute he stood silently contemplating 


CHAPTER XVI. 

IN THE TIGEK’S HEN, 

II was six o’clock in the morning j^the^ warm 

In the 


and brilliant rays of a bright sunlit the pic- 


Udest gorges of this mountain was encamped 
the army, daily growing in strength, called the 
Army of the League of Equity. 

Nothing could be more strange and fantastic 
than the aspect of this gathering of insurgent 
peasants. However, among this heterogeneous 
aud undisciplined crowd a certain order reigned, 
indicating at a glance the presence of a chief 
practically acquainted with the science of war. 
Advanced sentinels, supported by detached 
bodies, guarded the approaches to the camp, 
videttes stationed on the heights— all the ele- 
mentary and indispensable precautions against 
surprise were rigorously observed. 

The soldiers of the League awakened at dawn, 
were occupied in preparing their modest morn- 
ing meal, the basis of which was chestnuts 
and maize. At the same time several quarters 
of kid and venison, cooking in the heat of ar- 
dent braziers, proved that the sobriety of the 
insurgents was not that of an exaggerated Puri- 
tanism, and that they were far from disdaining 
the advantages offered by the then common 
practice of marauding. 

A good-sized tent, surmounted by a white 
fla gjleur-de-list stood in the middle of the camp, 
and was inhabited by the Generalissimo of the 
Army of the League of Equity, the illustrious 
Captain de Maurevert. The giant was at that 
moment seated at table before an enormous 
pi ece 0 f venison ; and in lace of him, on a rough 
stool, sat the servitor Lehardy. 

“ So, captain,” said the latter, “ you repulse 
my idea of going and besieging the Chateau de 
la Tremblais ?” 

De Maurevert shrugged his shoulders with an 
air of pity, at the same moment thrusting into 
his mouth a piece of the venison large enough 
to have furnished a meal to another man. 

“ My poor Lehardy,” he replied, “ your zeal 
outruns your wits ! How the devil do you sup- 
pose that, without artillery and with only fifteen 
sorry nags to mount the whole of my cavalry, 

I could go and bes.ege the strongest place in the 
whole province of Auvergne ? Y'ou are simply 
demented to think of such a thing.” 

“ But, captain, do you not fear that your in- 
action may prove fatal to the chevalier ? Is it 
not a great miracle, that after being kept a pri- 
soner for a fortnight, he is still living?” 

“ The truth is,” said the captain, “ I do every 
day expect to hear of my young friend’s execu- 
tion. I have no luck with my associates. When 
I do not kill them myself, some one stabs them 
or hangs them for me ! A good fellow, Raoul— 
whom I loved with all my heart.” 

“And you are not going to make any attempt 
to save him, captain ?” 

“Not make any attempt! What do you 
think 1 have encamped here for, hardly two 
leagues from the Chateau de la Tremblais, it 
not to approach the chevalier ? The idea of 
Raoul struug up on a gibbet is never out of my 
mind ! If it were not that I have to keep up my 
strength, I should by this time have died— of eat- 
ing and drinking ! Take my word for it, friend 
Lehardy, that which almost always leads men 
to commit blunders — or, if you like better, stu- 
pidities— is precipitation. The passions or de- 

sires should never be taken for counsellors. To 
know how to wait for the propitious moment, 
and then to seize the occasion by the hair, is 
the great secret of life. If my brave compan- 
ion in arms should be hanged, I shall be in 
despair, and shall do my best to avenge him; 
but my conscience will not reproach me. Ah, 
my good Lehardy, you do not know, as I do, 
how sweet a thing it is to be at peace with your 
conscience !” 

At this moment a tumult which arose in the 
camp drew off the attention of De Maurevert. 

“ What now ?” he cried. “ Ah, it is easy to 

see that my soldiers are not used to being in 
camps ! The rascals shout aud dispute unceas- 
ingly, without ever, by any chance, cutting one 
another’s throats! What a difference between 
them and regular troops! Three years ago, 
during a night-bivouac, in a company which I 
commanded, a furious discussion arose over a 
game of dice. My brave fellows took sword in 
hand, and for an hour fought so gently and 
quietly— so as not to disturb me iu my sleep— 
that I was not even waked. Two of them were 
killed. What a beautiful thing discipline is! 
This infernal uproar drowns my voice! Women 
talking loudest of all ! This will go on all day 

if I do not put a stop to it.” 

De Maurevert had scarcely set foot out of his 
tent ere he was surrounded by a group of moun- 
taineers, who all addressed him at once. 

“ Silence !” he cried, in a tone that dominated 
the tumult as much as the report of a cannon 
dominates the sound of a volley of muskets ; 
“ it is not for soldiers to question their general.” 
Then, turning towards one of the crowd, who 
appeared the least excited, he asked : 

“What is the matter, companion?” 

“ Monseigneur, a young girl of the people was 
carried off last night by Monsieur de Laverdan’s 
men, and wickedly abused. The father and 
mother of the poor child have come to the 
camp to implore your protection and justice. 
They demand that w T e should go and attack the 
Seigneur de Laverdan ; aud it really is time 
that we caused our sisters, daughters, aud wives 
to be respected ! Death to the Seigneur de 
Laverdan !” 

De Maure vert’s lips curled with a smile of 
pity. 

“Companion,” he said, “do not let us spoil 
the goodness of our cause and the justice of our 
demands by exaggerated pretensions. By the 
gallantries of Madame Venus ! it would be ridi- 
culous to attempt to prevents noblemeu having 
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passions like ourselves. The Seigneur de 
Laverdan may have been a little too lively i n 
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the declaration of his love, but that is no con. 
cern of ours. What you require is that you 
should not be stripped of your money and re- 
duced to poverty ; that, under pretext of legal 
taxation, nothing should be left to you in your 
cupboards, neither a silver crown nor a crust of 
bread. Death and furies! all this commotion 
is absurd. What is the name of the girl so 
distinguished by the Seigneur do Laverdan ?” 
“It is our child, Jacquelirie Michu, monsei- 
gneur, ” replied an old mountaineer, disengaging 
himself from the crowd. 

De Maurevert knit his brows. 

“Ah ! it is Jacqueline whom the Seigneur de 
Laverdan has so outrageously injured !” he 
cried, in an altered tone. “ Blood and slaugh- 
ter! On second thoughts, companions, your 
demands appear well founded. Laverdan 
shall be chastised, I swear it ! Let two men 
immediately leave the camp, and go and watch 
about his chdteau. On their return, and after 
they have made their report, we will decide on 
what is to be done.” 

This determination on the part of De Maure- 
vert, so different from the sentiments he had at 
first expressed, was received by the insurgents 
with enthusiasm. For ten minutes the camp 
resounded with shouts of “ Long live Captain de 
Maurevert! Laverdan to the gallows !” 

“ May I venture to ask,” said Lehardy, “ how, 
after trying to prove that the conduct of the 
Seigneur de Laverdan was in no way reprehen- 
sible, you have so suddenly changed your 
opinion, captain ?” 

“ By Bacchus, friend Lehardy, you are very 
inquisitive !— but why should I not tell you the 
truth? The fact is, in abusing Jacqueline as 
he had done, the Seigneur de Laverdan has in- 
sulted me, for the girl was not unaware of the 
fact that I had deigned to notice her.” 

“So that, captain, it is for a personal injury 
and not for the crime he has committed you 
determine to take part against this seigneur?” 

“ Parbleuf — is it for me to trouble myself 
about the distress of the serfs placed under my 
orders? I use their animosities only to my 
own advantage. A De Maurevert to mix him- 
self up seriously with such rabble ! — it would be 
to dishonor my name for ever !” 

Lehardy bowed his head and sighed. 

“ My answer appears to pain you,” De Maure- 
vert went on. “Speak out frankly ; I promise 
not to take in ill part anything you may say. 
What makes you wince like that ?” 

“I am downcast at thinking, captain, that 
the poor people are as ill-treated by those who 
pretend to be their protectors and friends as by 
their declared persecutors. The happiness and 
liberty of the people, as I have often heard 
Monsieur Sforzi say, can never be obtained ex- 
cept by means of the royal authority.” 

“ Peuh ! — unsound reasoning !” cried de Mau- 
revert, shrugging his shoulders. “My poor Le- 
hardy, philosophical policy is always an unpro- 
ductive thing, and sometimes dangerous ; I 
advise you never to have anything to do with 
it.” 

The captain was striding towards his tent, 
where his interrupted breakfast still awaited 
him, when shouts raised by the advanced sen- 
tinels and repeated by the echoes of the moun- 
tains, indicated to him that something fresh 
was about to occur, and he stopped. A moun- 
taineer came hurriedly towards him, and an- 
nounced that a messenger, sent by the Marquis 
de la Tremblais, desired to be introduced into 
the camp. 

“ At last !” muttered De Maurevert. Then, 
raising his voice, he said, “Let the man’s eyes 
be bound, and then bring him to my tent.” 

An hour later, De Maurevert, armed from 
head to foot, and mounted on his battle-steed, 
rode out of the camp in company with Lehar- 
dy. 

“ Are you not afraid,” said the latter, “ that 
the marquis, violating the safe-conduct he has 
sent you, may proceed to any extremity against 
you ?” 

“Not in the least. De la Tremblais knows 
well that if he attempted anything against my 
liberty, he would have an ugly reckoning to 
settle with Messeigueurs de Guise! Do you 
imagine me mad enough to throw myself into 
the tiger s den without taking all due precau- 
tions ? I have required of De la Tremblais that 
he should recognize me in his safe-conduct as 
attached to the house and person of Messeig- 
neurs de Guise. The marquis has already too 
much difficult business on his hands to desire, 
without profit, to draw down upon himself the 
enmity of the house of Lorraine.” 

“ You are right, captain. So you hope to gain 
the liberty of the poor chevalier? With what 
joy my mistress will hear of his deliverance ! 
that happy event alone will give relief to her 
sorrow. Ah ! you cannot imagine how much 
she is changed. You would not know her, she 
is so pale, so downcast. To see her, you would 
think you were looking on a saint, ready to 
take her flight to heaven ! You wiU set this 
good and brave Hforzi free, will you not, cap- 
tain ?” 

“ I shall do my best to do so. As to succeed- 
ing, I cannot answer for it. What, after all, 
have I to offer to the marquis ? — sermons — wit 
— very little. And then, if I may credit the 
rumors which reach me — and I put the more 
trust in them since they agree entirely with 
Raoul’s character — it appears that my com- 
panion in arms has treated the marquis very 
rudely. That terribly complicates the affair. 
Parbleul — if your mistress, the Demoiselle 
d’Erlanges, would lend me her aid, I should be 
much less embarrassed.” 

“ My young mistress will not shrink at any 
sacrifice, captain, to help the chevalier. Is it 
not on account of his having undertaken the 


defence of my late honored mistress, that Mon,, 
sieur Sforzi has drawn down upon himself the 
marquis’ hatred.” 

“ Certainly. But the Demoiselle d’Erlanges 
has bc$n so strangely brought up. No ! she would 
never consent to make believe to be captivated 
by the marquis.” 

“ Oh, captain !” exclaimed Lehardy. 

“ Yes, 1 know. You need not say any more*” 
interrupted De Maurevert. “ Have I not myself 
twice already beep a Huguenot ? This religion 
stifles under a heap of prejudices a young woman’s 
whole intelligence. A pleasant Huguenot is 
hardly ever to be met with — a Jolly one never. 
So your mistress is completely smitten with the 
chevalier ? I have : long suspected as much ! ’ 

“ You are entirely mistaken as to the nature 
of the affection felt for the chevalier by my 
mistress. She loves him as a brother, it is true ; 
but” s * 

“That’s enough!^* interrupted De Maurevert. 
“ When a young girl loves a young man like a 
brother who is not born of her own father and 
mother, it means that she is madly smitten 
with him ! Now, draw in the bridle of your 
horse and follow me at ten paces distant. We are 
in sight of the chdteau, and I must resume my 
rank. My familiarity with you in private is all 
very well, but might injure me in public 

The Chateau de la Tremblais — one of the 
strongest castles in the province of Auvergne — 
presented an imposing aspect It was divided 
into two portions of irregular form. The first 
enceinte — aud the larger — served for the dwel- 
lings of the garrison, and in time of war afforded 
a place of refuge for the vassals of the mar- 
quisate. This enceinte was surrounded by a 
rampart carefully constructed of hewn stone, and 
this rampart was flanked by eight towers, those 
of the principal angles being cylindrical, the 
others simply round. 

To penetrate the first enceinte , a wide and deep 
ditch had to be crossed over a bridge, the road- 
way passing under a high vaulted gate, defended 
by a portcullis, and flanked by two large towers. 
Two arcades with pointed roofs, opening into the 
passage, were formed right and left m the thick- 
ness of the walls, and were occupied by the 
soldiers of the guard. 

The defence had, beyond all this, multiplied 
obstacles, and taken the most minute precautions 
in the construction of the second enceinte , or 
chAteau proper. This enceinte , much smaller 
than the first, and turned obliquely with re- 
ference to it, on account of the natural disposi- 
tion of the ground, was separated from it by a 
ditch dug deeply into the living rock. It present- 
ed the form of an irregular square, at the angles 
of which were four cylindrical towers. A fifth 
tower, of colossal proportions, stood in the centre 
of the curtain between the two enceintes ; it was 
separated from the wall by a winding road, 
which formed about it a sort of second ditch. 
Considerable buildings extended interiorally along 
the three other sides. 

Such was the at once formidable and majestic 
ensemble of the Chateau de la Tremblais. 

“ Ah !” cried De Maurevert, with a sigh “ how 
perfectly I understand why it is the marquis in- 
dulges certain fancies and caprices ! If by ariy 
chance I found myself in his place, the devil fly 
away with me if; now and then, I should be able 
to resist the pleasure of committing some little 
iniquity or other !” 

De Maurevert’s arrival was signalled by sound 
of trumpet, which echoed through the battle- 
ments of the castle, and a dozen armed men 
came forth to meet him. He drew himself up 
to his full height and assumed an imposing 
attitude, while rapidly turning over in his mind 
the means he purposed to employ to obtain the 
release of the Chevalier Sforzi. 


LTo be continued.) 



Tub Teaching of Grammar not Allowed. 
— “I have been sendin* my darter Nancy to 
skool, and last Friday I went over to the skool 
to see how she was gettin’ along, and I seed 
things I didu’t like by no means. The skool- 
master was lamin’ her things entirely out of 
the Hue of eddy cation, and, as I think, impro- 
per. I set a while in the skool-house, an’ heered 
one class say their lesson. The lesson that 
Nancy sed was nuthin’ but the foolishest kind 
of talk ; the rediclist word she sed was ‘ I love.’ 
I looked right at her for bein’ so improper, but 
she went right on and sed, • Thou lovest, and 
he loves.’ And J. reckon you never heered such 
rigmarole in your life — love, love, love, and 
nutliiu’ but love. She sed one time, ‘I did 
love.’ Sez I, ‘Who did you love ?’ Theskolars 
lafled, but I wasn’t to be put off, and sed, ‘ Who 
did you love, Nancy ?’ The skool-master sed he 
would explain when Nancy had finished the 
lesson. This sorter pacyfied me, und Nancy 
went on with her awful love talk. It got wus 
and wus every word. She sed, 4 1 might, could, 
or would love.’ I stopped her again, and sed I 
reckon I would see about that, and told her to 
walk out of that house. The skool-master tried 
to interfere, but I would not let him say a 
word. He sed I was a Coo!, and I nokt him 
down, and made him holler in short order. I 
talkt the strate thing to him. I told him I’d 
show how hede lam my darter grammar. I 
got the nabors together, and we sent him off in 
a hurry, aud I reckon tharl be no more gram- 
mar teachin’ in these parts soon.” 


Puzzling. — The young ladies of a Scotch 
seminary are puzzled over the exact meaning 
of the following inscription recently discovered 
on the wall of the building : — “ Young ladies 
should set good examples if they wish any one 
to follow them.” 


DO NOT SLAM THE GATE. 

Now, Harry, pray don’t laugh at nle ; 

But when you go so late, 

I wish you would be careful, dear, 

To never slam the gate. 

For Bessie listens every night, 

And so does teasing Kate, 

To tell me next day what o’clock 
They heard you slam the gate. 

’Twas nearly ten last night, you know, 
But now ’tis very late — 

(We’ve talked about so many things;) 
Oh, do not slam the gate ! 

For all the neighbors hearing it, 

Will say our future fate 
We’ve been discussing; sol beg 
You do not slam the gate ! 

For though it is all very true, 

I wish that they would wait 
To canvass our affairs — until — 

Well, pray don’t slam the gate. 

At least, not now. But by-and-by, 
When in “our home” I wait 
Your coming, I shall always like 
To hear you slam the gate l 

For whether you go out or in, 

At early hours, or late, 

The whole world will not tease me then 
About that horrid gate ! 


CHARLIE’S KISS. 


BY H. L. B. 


I am sure nobody who sees my placid husband 
now would believe that he was once one of the 
most jealous-tempered men in all England ; and, 
as the way in which I cured him of his folly was 
very simple, I will relate the means pursued by 
me, for the sake of other victims to the absurd 
mania, be they male or female. 

My parents died w T hile I was quite an infant, 
leaving me to the care of my maternal grand- 
mother, who did her best to spoil me, aud was 
most successful in her treatment. The first 
eighteen years of my life were passed with few 
trials or troubles. My grandmother and I lived 
in a cottage at Brixton, the prettiest Uttle si eei- 
men of suburban architecture imaginable, the 
only drawback to which was a large stone 
portico. Granny was very proud of this un- 
sightly tiling; I hated it, not on account of its 
inappropriateness, but simply because it in- 
tercepted my view of the garden-gate, so that 
from our sitting-room window we could not catch 
even a glimpse of a visitor. 

Although my grandmother was rather old, she 
.was so full of life and fond of making young 
people happy that, I never felt dull in her society, 
and made her the confidant of all my little 
adventures ; aud she entered into them g with all 
the zest of a girl. 

One day the even tenor of our lives was dis- 
turbed by the arrival of an invitation from my 
aunt, who lived at Scarborough, asking me to 
spend some weeks witli her. At first I refused 
to accept it; for this, my only other near relative, 
was almost a stranger to me. 

“You will go, my dear Eva, to oblige me,” 
said Granny, coaxingiy ; “ I want to have the 
cottage thoroughly done up, inside and out, and 
this will be an excellent opportunity.” 

I went, spent three months very delightfully 
at Scarborough, and returned home, leaving my 
heart in the safe keeping of Claude Anderson. I 
loved him very dearly; but a certain fear which 
I felt for him, prevented that perfect love which 
would have made me quite happy. Dining the 
month we were engaged, before I left the North, 
scarcely a day passed without one or more Uttle 
“ snails” taking place between us. I know the 
word I have used is a vulgar one, but no other 
will answer my purpose, seeing that Claude and 
I did not positively quarrel. 

There were a great many nice young men and 
lads in and out of my aunt’s house all day long ; 
for she was most kind and hospitable, besides 
being the mother of sLx very pretty daughters. 
These male bipeds were constant sources of 
jealousy on the part of Claude, who In all other 
respects was sensible, clever, and I might almost 
say perfect. 

I was unusually full of health and spirits, also 
(he himself told me) very pretty and charming ; 
so A brought me a bouquet of roses, B a box of 
preserved fruits, C a pug puppy; in fact, the 
whole alphabet, assisted by my six fejnaie 
cousins, conspired with me to teu*e poor jealous 
Claude, until positively I believe he felt glad 
when he put me into tiie train, and sent me buck 
to London with a gold guard-ling on my finger 
and a doubting, aching heart. 

Of course, when 1 reached homo, all my doubts 
and fears were confided to dear Granny’ sym- 
pathising ears. She listened to my tale of love 
and woe ; then said — 

“He must be cured of this folly before you 
become his wife, my darling.” 

A week after my return home came a letter 
from Claude, telling me that he had received a 
very lucrative Government appointment in Lon- 
don, and was now in a position to ask for Granny’s 
consent to our early marriage. 

He came, and made himself so agreeable 
(thcj*e were no “letters of the alphabet” to tease 
him), that Granny thought I had exaggerated 


his weakness ; but she wjus soon convinced of hor 
error. 

One afternoon Claude came as usual ; business 
had gone wrong with him, and he was rather 
cross. Grandmother went upstairs for her after- 
noon nap, and Claude began to read aloud to me 
— a most unfortunate proceeding on his part, for 
it happened that I was obliged to listen for the 
street-door bell, and wished to conceal the fact 
from my companion* 

I never did care much for poetry, but that day 
I quite abhorred it. In the midst of a senti- 
mental piece which Claude was reading most 
beautifully, “ ting, ting” went the bell ; up I 
jumped, and with a muttered “Excuse me” loft 
the room. 

The same interruption happened again, and a 
third time. I became so nervous that I left the 
sitting-room door open, and this was the unlucky 
speech which met the ears of my offended com- 
panion — 

“ Don’t, Charlie dear ! Leave me alone, sir ; I 
will not allow you to kiss me, although I am 
very fond of you.” 

Here followed a scuffle and some suppressed 
laughter. 

When I returned to the sitting-room, Claude 
stood looking the very picture of indignation. 

“ Pray may I ask who ‘Charlie dear’ is ? Pro- 
bably ‘ only a boy,’ ” said he, satirically. 

“No, he is not a boy,” I answered, with a 
careless laugh— this “only a boy” was a sneering 
allusion to a lad of sixteen of whom Claude had 
once been jealous, and to whom I had justly ap- 
plied the term. 

“ Then, I must insist upon knowing what man 
dared to attempt to kiss you,” exclaimed Claude, 
fiercely. 

“ Would yon like to see him ?” I asked, taun- 
tingly. And then we had a sharp quarrel, 
which terminated in his saying — 

“ Eva Raynham, I give you twenty-four hours 
to consider whether you will tell me the name of 
the impertinent rascal whom you permitted to 
take such a liberty without properly resenting it. 
If to-morrow night you persist in obstinate 
refusal, we must part then and for ever. I can 
pardon frivolity, but not deceit.” 

I covered my face with my hand, and said in a 
low tone, “ I cannot.” 

1 n a moment he dashed out of the room, and 
left the house, banging the street door so violent- 
ly that Granny ran down alarmed for the plate 
basket, and found me — laughing immoderately. 

The next evening came, and with it Claude, 
looking so pale and wretched that I quite pitied 
him. Immediately on his arrival Granny left 
us alone, and for a few minutes silence followed, 
which was broken by his saying in a most sever® 
tone — 

“ Have you made up your mind to tell the 
truth, Eva, or to make us both miserable for 
life?” 

“ I am not miserable ; nor would you be, If you 
were not such a foolish dolt,” I answered. 

“ Heartless coquette l” he began, when a ring 
at the bell caused me to leave the room hastily, 
for it was Charlie come again. Of course I 
expected Claude to follow me — but he was not 
mean, dear fellow ! 

Very soon I returned, followed by Charlie on 
all fours. Yes, the offender was only a large fat 
terrier, blind of one eye, and old enough, even 
had he been a biped, not to awaken jealousy in 
Claude’s breast. 

Never shall I forget the expression of humilia. 
tion on poor Claude’s face at the discovery of his 
unknown rival. The cure was more than half 
completed, and dear Granny finished it, for slie 
preached such a beautiful little sermon about the 
folly of jealousy, that it made me cry, and 
Claude’s voice was quite husky when next be 
spoke. 

After it was all made up, and matters were 
pleasant again, I said — 

“ Now, Claude, I will tell you why the bell had 
such a disturbing effect upon me yesterday. Our 
only domestic had gone out for the afternoon, 
and I, from a weak-minded pride, wished to 
conceal the reduced condition of our establish- 
ment from you. First came the buker, then 
the postman, and, finally, the milkwoman, who 
is a great friend of mine, and sole proprietress of 
the olfending Charlie. I am very fond of the 
l>oor old dog, but could never allow either him or 
any other animal to lick my face ; hence the 
expostulation on my part, and our recent quarrel, 
which has ended so satisfactorily.” 

Claude looked at the matter so good-natured- 
ly, and owned his folly with such unflinching 
candour, that I determined never again to flirt or 
tease him, and I have kept my resolution, with 
one exception. Sometimes 1 say “ bow-wow” to 
him, and to this very hour it makes him gnaw 
his moustache with impatience, for he is thus 
led to call to mind the — to me — somewhat droll 
incident of Charlie’s Kiss. 


A country clergyman of middle age, unques- 
tionable antecedents, and professional appear- 
ance, found himself in a railway carriage with 
two maiden ladies, long past the bloom of youth. 
There were no lamps in the carriage, aud the 
ladies appeared very apprehensive in the mat- 
ter of tunnels. At length the train plunged into 
darkness, when the clerical passenger was hor- 
rified to find that one of his fellow-travellers 
suddenly turned a bull’s-eye lantern upon him. 
“ You will excuse us,” said the female with the 
bull’s-eye, “ but, although you appear to be very 
respectable, still there are so many wolves in 
sheep’s clothing going about that, whenever we 
get into tunnels, we prepare for the worst.” 
The terrified parson left the carriage at the first 
opportunity. 
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YOU MUST KNOW BANKS 


i” 


My wife and I resolved to retire from the per- 
plexities and publicity of a town life into the 
Innocent ease and obscurity of a couutry vil- 
lage ; and having made up our minds to the 
move, we tried to settle the whereabouts. After 
answering a hundred advertisements of small 
and singularly unobjectionable houses, and vi- 
siting some fifty of them, we fixed on one on 
the outskirts of the large village of Sefton. We 
imagined ourselves scientific, so we made our 
choice with a view to ferns, aquariums, flowers, 
mosses, and other roots of experimental philo- 
sophy. Of course our new neighbors looked on 
us as over-learned, seeing these symptoms of 
abstruseness, and complimented us by declaring 
we hadquitea museum Indoors and horticultural 
gardens out. We had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing much celeb, ity before, but we soon became 
0Ygn more celebrated than we desiied. 

As one neighbor called after another, and all 
were introduced to our curiosities, natural and 
artificial, the general cry was, “ O, you should 
know Banks ! You must know Banks 
“Who is Banks ?” we ask. 

“Buch a clever man ! quite a genius. Has 
been all over the world, and knows everything. 
Lives alone in that lovely place the other side of 
the village, and has the most beautiful garden 
and fernery In the county.” 

“What is he like ?”asks my wife, interested, 
“Well, like clever people generally. Careless 
Of his appearance, and peculiar-looking.” 

“ Humph !” say I, glancing at my wife to see 
how she will take this ; for, between ourselves, 
she considers herself clever, and is especially 
particular in her dress, and is anything but pe- 
culiar-looking. , , . 

“ That theory was exploded when Hannah 
xMore died. Clever people are no longer pecu- 
liar,” she says satirically. 

“ Everybody is clever nowadays,” I remark 

se n tentiously. , , .. 

At the end of each day, as our last visitor de- 
parted, my wife would say : 

“ How strange that Banks has not called ! W e 
must know Banks.” 

We are naturally fond of society, and were 
soon admitted into the various coteries of the 
village and its neighborhood. We went to din- 
ners, afternoon teas, suppers, wherever we were 
invited, and soon became quite popular people; 
but we never met Banks. Either he was not 
at home or he had excused himself on this plea 
or that ; or he had not been invited, for “ it was 
no good to invite him ; he always declined." 

Even in this seventh heaven of couutry love 
and peace there Was bitterness, and my wife’s 
happiness was alloyed because she could not 
«. g.now Banks.” 

“If they would not din his name iulo inv 
ears for ever, 1 should be indifferent,” she said ; 
“but we really must make his acquaintance.” 
.. We have no daughters to marry, so why are 
vou so anxious about a bachelor ?” I ask be 
ginning to feel jealous. 

“ He is evidently the only person in the place 
worth knowing,” she replies. “Besides, he gives 
to everything. 1 see his name down for every 
charity, and 1 want to ask for a subscription to 
lay pet Dorcas.” 

“ Write bim a polite note in the third per 

h °‘* i will ; then we must know Banks.” 

The sentence had become a proverb and joke 

between us. , , 

My wife wrote, and in a week or so received 
a note and five pounds, with Mr. Banks’ com- 
pliments. Hhe composed so elaborate an ack- 
nowledgment that I accused her of writing a 
love-letter, and getting fast in her old age. I 
tot a good snubbing in return. 

Wc were celebrated for our little dinners; but 
even they were not as charming as they used to 
be for lack of this unattainable element, and I 
now grew anxious to secure it. We passed and 
repassed his house — paused to look at his pro- 
fusion of flowers and -ferns— sought for him at 
church, where, we were told, he was to be seen 
twice each Sunday, but failed to see him. Once 
we were walking with a friend, who exclaimed 
suddenly, “ Tnere is Banks ! I want to speak to 
him and we perceived a tallish man in the 
distance, whose only remarkable feature was a 
wide-awake. On another occasion, a young 
lady was with us, and she said with a blush 
and simper, “ Here is Mr. Banks !” as some- 
body passed rapidly and raised his hat. 

“ He is nothing particular after all,” said in> 
wife, glancing back. 

0, he is charming ! Don’t you know Mr. 
Hanks f” said the young lady. 

One day, however, when we were near his 
house, we saw a man working in the garden. 
My wife said impulsively, 

„ There is the gardener ! 1 must ask him for 

a biL of that curious fern.” 

Bhe started across the road, and 1 followed 
humbly, as 1 am always compelled to do. I 
heai- her make her requests in her most graci- 
ous and bland manner, and see the gardener 
luiii and approach the railing. 

“ You have such a lovely garden. It does 
you so muca honor,” she says, while 1 examine 

“ Will you walk in and look at it, and make 
choice ol auy specimens you fancy ?” he said 
politely, but nervously, uud with a slight Im- 
pediment iu his speech. 

lie went towards a small gite leading into a 


“You may be sure he is not at home, or we 
should not be asked in,” said she. 

I always say that it is no wonder 1 am Jea- 
lous, for my wife’s manner is certainly fright- 
fully attractive. It was quite as courteous to 
her gardener as it could have been to the en- 
viable Banks himself. 

So much obliged to you. This is quite a 
paradise,” she says, passing through the gate 
held open by the gardener, and adding careless- 
ly, “ 1 suppose Mr. Banks is not at home ?” 

“ I am Mr. Banks/’ was the curt reply. 

Thus, at last, we knew Banks ! My wife was 
confused for a moment, during which brief 
period I came to the rescue, with — 

« You must excuse our intrusion ; for having 
ard of your choice ferns, we could no more 
resist their attraction than a moth a candle’s. 
My wife is the most resolute specimen .hunter 
in the world.” 

“And we have heard so much of you and 
your treasures that we have been dying to be 
acquainted with you ever since we have been 
here,” said that lady, recovering herself. 

“ I intended to do myself the pleasure,” be- 
gan Banks, and paused. 

“We have hoped and despaired so long that 
we have anticipated you,” said my wife, laugh- 
ing, and venturing to look at Banks for the first 
time. 

He was a man of about forty, or perhaps less, 
young and yet old looking - — with that expres- 
sion of mingled reserve, sweetness, and melan- 
choly which women call “ interesting.” He had 
a broad forehead, well lined either with thought 
or care, and deep-set, expressive grey eyes. They 
were rather like my wife’s, and I perceived that 
when they glanced at one another, a sort of un- 
derstanding, one might almost say mesmeric 
sympathy, passed from one to the other. 

We were soon all three engaged in conversa- 
tion on topics of mutual interest. He had not 
been overrated, and was certainly an agreeable, 
clever, and in some soil scientific man. He 
showed us his garden, which was laid out with 
great taste, and which he said he cultivated 
mainly himself ; his fernery, containing every 
specimen of fern capable of bearing the English 
climate, and a rockery covered with various 
species of parasitical plants, mosses, and lichens 
that must have cost him years of labor to col- 
lect and make flourish. But what pleased my 
wife and me most, in spite of our scientific pro- 
clivities, was a dell outside the garden, which 
held a rustic seat, and through which a tiny ri- 
vulet ran. Here was every wild-flower that 
bounteous spring lavishes on ungrateful man, 
and every bird that sings In England’s air. 
Crumbs were visible, for which Mr. Banks ex- 
cused himself by saying that he hadgotintothe 
habit of strewing them in winter, and conti- 
nued it all the year round. 

“The nightingale favours me sometimes,” he 
said, “ and some of the birds are quite tame.” 

As 11 in proof of his assertion, a thrush burst 
into song so near us that I turned in surprise, 
and saw the bird so close that I could have 
caught it. 1 was, in effect, about to make the 
attempt ; but Banks arrested me, saying 
quietly, 

“ I never molest them, and I have educated 
Flush to respect their privileges.” 

He pointed to a shaggy terrier, following close 
at his heels. 

“ That was Mrs. Browning’s dog !” said my 
wife, who was a devoted lover of that great 
poetess. 

“ Yes. I named this dear friend after him. 
Mrs. Browning understood that a dog was truly 
one’s fastest friend. My Flush, like hers, has 

“ ‘ Watched within a curtained room, 

Where no sunbeam brake the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary.’ ” 

At the sound of his name, Flush sprang upon 
his master, and licked his hand, while I re- 
marked that Mrs. Browning’s letters to Mr. 
Wedgewood concerning Flush were almost more 
delightfully earnest than her poem. 

As we could not remain in this enchanted 
laud for ever, we prepared to leave it. My wife’s 
hands, and arms even, were filled with floricul- 
tural treasures, so that she might easily have 
bowed herself off; but shake hands she would 
and did ; so we all parted more as friends than 
strangers. 

We expected a visit from Banks the next day 
— at least my wife did — but we were disappoint- 
ed. The week passed, and he did not come. 

“ Your fascinations have failed for once,” I 
say. 

“ I shall send him that lycopodium he was 
asking about, and then he must come,” she re- 
plies. 

“We will know Banks !” 1 cry suspici. 
ously. 

The lycopodium went, and a note of thanks 
was returned; still he did not call. But he way- 
laid us as we again passed his house — we always 
were passing .his house — and graciously ac- 
knowledged the gift. Down came a quick, pat- 
tering, unexpected April shower, and we had 
no umbrella. Politeness compelled him to offer 
shelter, and we went into his house. 

“ Well, we have succeeded at last, Mr. Banks,” 
1 say, when we are happily engaged in survey- 
ing his small aquarium and vaunting our own ; 
Flush was at his side. 

He looks inquisitive, my wife lcproachful, for 
she knows me, and expects something disagree- 
able; but 1 continue provokingly. 

“ You will not come to the mountain, so the 
mountain has forced itself upon you. My wife 


something about “too much honor.” I know vehicles; and but for innate good-br eeding, she 
my wife looked indignantly at me. would not have seen these. Still, v had a de- 

“ Will you waive ceremony and dine with us lightful time with her, for she w f uS well-read, 
to-morrow?” I continue. “We have many pur. 


suits in common, and we have some things that 
may interest you. We shall be quite alone, and 
have not even a marriageable daughter.” 

He smiled, and his smile was winning. I was 
conscious of being better dressed, even better 
looking, but I could not boast of such a smile 
as that; and I glanced at my wife to see if she 
had observed it. Of course she had, lor nothing 
ever escapes her. 

“I go little into society; but I shall be very 
happy,” he said, to my great surprise and my 
wife’s undisguised delight. 

She had compassed her end at last, and we 
should kuow Banks ! No sooner did we reach 
home than she began preparations for the petit 
d%/ter of the morrow. 

“ You never took half so much trouble for 
me I” I grumble. 

“ You were never half so interesting,” she re- 
torts. 

Well, we triumphed In having Banks all to 
ourselves. We were troia Utea dans un bonnet; 
for as soon as he overcame a slight shyness at 
finding himself reversing the etiquette of socie- 
ty, he intered into all our pet theories with 
evident interest. He was a delightful compa- 
nion; and I regarded my wife’s pleasure In se- 
curing him with my usual cynical jealousy. I 
must not forget to say that he was accompanied 
by Flush, for whose presence he apologised by 
the assurance that they were inseparable. 

By degrees we also grew to be nearly inse- 
parable; that is to say, my wife tamed him so 
judiciously, that he came to us whenever he 
liked, and our Intimacy gradually ripened into 
friendship. We discovered that he had been a 
great traveller ; an extensive reader ; a wander- 
ing philanthropist: but of his private history 
we could glean nothing. He was known to b< j 
of good family and ample means, and there W! iH 
no ascertained blight on his name or fame ; t 
he lived alone, and seemed to have few per i0 n- 
al friends. He was, however, a good deal /rom 
home, and my wife had no doubt but tljat h#» 
went to visit his relations. 

As she was the mast consummate aijd deter- 
mined of match-makers, my jealously was e x- 
cited because she did not propose to, find a wj fe 
for Banks. I mooted the subject cautiously o »ne 
day, when she assured me she h^d been thii ik- 
ing of it, but that she in tender}. to sup ply 
my place when kindly Nature had finished, her 
work with me. 

“ I am the tougher of the I say grimily. 

“Well, I have considered that side of the 
question also,” she replied reflectively; 4 ‘so I 
mean to keep you both as long as I can, and be 
consoled by the survivor when one shall de- 
part.” 

“ What if you should go first?” J as*. “ Then 
it will be for me to look out, and I shall at once 
propose for Addy.” 

“ Addy would no more have you than the 
Great Mogul : but she would just s’ott Banks,” 
says my wife reflectively. « Let us. ask her to 
come.” 

“ With all my heart; but you k now she will 
see no one but ourselves,” I reply. 

“That will suit very well ; for then you and 


“ Calm, 


and had travelled before her marr iage, making 
the most Of her Opportunities; j noreover, she 
ciceroned tis to all places Where we fancied our 
coveted specimens might be obt alned. 

My wife, whose curiosity is a r remarkable as 
her match-making and impu i se) learnt from 
one and another of her people, that she had been 
a devoted wife to tbe most f* ift S h and tiresome 
of husbands; nursing him, through illness and 
still worse irritability, with . ’unswerving patience 
and sweetness; but she learnt that she had 

never been either morec .h.#»erful or less reserved 
than we found her. 

“A model woman!” j exclaimed, 
sober, reticent !” 

“Tiresome! I hate people from whom one 
cannot pump up a Rf j^v e t; and Addy won’t tell 
even me what has <changed her so!” said my 
wife, pressing a fl r wear she was about to dry. 

“ Perhaps it wa jtt)bat railway accident abroad, 
in which her on ^ (brother was killed,” I sug- 
gested, examin! ji-g^ piece of moss. 

“ More likely f ;a tiresome husband. Nothing, 
depresses the like a husband,” she replied 

demurely. 

“ Yours a’ ^ lively enough,” I rejoined. “That 
speaks wel’ 4 ft* me .» 

We reir ^tted a month with Addy, and left 
her muc 1 x ^ W e found her ; grave, thoughtful, 
and resr ^yed, but truly affectionate and warrn- 
hearte* ^ 

My Tffife seemed unable to exist through the 
two ' jny S that intervened between her invita- 
tion , and Addy’s answer. Happily for me, Addy 

<4? tractable, and promised to come, provided 
ifi were not expected to see people. 

“ Banks cannot be called people. She must 
know Banks!” says my most-unyielding of 
( wives, pulling ray hair with delight. 

“ You will get into hot water between them, 
like that leaf you are skeletoning,” say 1 un- 
grammatically, if scientifically. 

Addy arrived : and whether il was change of 
a!r, or the sense of once more visiting old friends, 
she greeted us cheerfully, and with evident 
pleasure. Her pale cheeks flushed, and her 
handsome eyes fl> ed, as my wife welcomed 
her with all the ei v slon of a school -girl. 

“ You are quite alone ; you will have no com- 
pany ?” were amongst her first questions. 

“ One cannot be said to be alone, when one is 
two; and everybody knows three are no com. 


she can amuse one another, and 1 will improve j entered unannounced 


pany,” said my wife evasively. 

Banks was invited for the very next day, also 
under the impression that we were alone; but, 
as my wife insisted again, “three’s is no com- 
pany.” 

We were getting through the twilight ten 
minutes before dinner, when a distant but shrill 
bark announced Flush. Addy was almost ani- 
mated at that moment ; but my wife looked at 
me doubtfully. 

“O, Addy, I am so sorry! I verily believe 
this is a tame friend of ours and his dog. Wc 
must ask him to dinner; indeed, I daresay he 
lias come on purpose ; for he has carte blanche 
here, and I forgot to give him carte noire on 
your account,” said my wife, with shameless ef- 
frontery. 

Addy seemed about to escape, when Banks 


the occasion with Banks. We d< > know Banks.” 

My wife always acts on the t-jpur of the mo- 
ment; for, like her sex genera’ fly, she is what 
has been delicately called “a, creature of im- 
pulse.” She wrote her invita tion at once, talk- 
ing to me the whole time. 

“ It will be rich fun to try and bring them to- 
gether. He declines to m^eet our friends ; she 
has given up society since her husband’s death. 
I should have consoled m.yself long ago. for he 
was no better than a mummy or a Jelly-fish! 
But I could not change, my name for Banks! 
Adelaide Percy could never become Adelaide 
Banks !” 

“I thought you intended us to remain as we 
are, until you could marry Banks, and I Addy,” 
I suggest. 

“I don’t quite understand your position,” she 
remarks, signing her name in letters that filled 
a line. 

Neither did I ; but I suggested that we should 
be like tbe Kilkenny cats ; a story that puzzled, 
me when I was young, and puzzles me still. 

The Adelaide Percy to whom this suddenly- 
improvised invitation was sent was the widow 

of Marmaduke Percy, Esq., M. P. for shire.. 

We had been on a visit to her just before wo 
had the happiness first “ to know Banks,” and 
shortly after her husband’s death. Why' she 
had married old Percy, and why she grieved for 
him now that he had been so considerate as to 
leave her rich, handsome, and still sufficiently 
young, nobody could guess ; except, perhaps, 
my wife, who made even broader “Guesses at. 
Truth” than the admirable brothers Hare. She 
said that she was convinced Addy had been 
forced into the matcli ; for had she not been her 
schoolfellow and bosom friend, and did she not- 
know that she would never have married an old 
man if she could have helped it? What girl 
would ? 

Be this as it may, we bad fouud Mrs. Percy a 
highly prosperous, but somewhat reserved and 
sobered lady. Her handsome country-house 
was well appointed, and all her domestics ap- 
peared much devoted to her. We heard and. 
saw that she was a good mistress and judicious 
friend to the poor neighbors who surrounded 
her. Really a friend, and not an inquisitor, as 


“ Only an old friend and schoolfellow of mine,” 
whispered my wife as she rose to meet him, 
and muttered some sort of Inaudible Introduc- 
tion. 

He was taken in, but. was too much of a gen- 
tleman to run away ; so he seated himself near 
my wife, and began to talk at one end of our 
good-sized drawing-room, while 1 engaged Addy 
in conversation at the other. She was sealed 
with her back to the conservatory, and her tall 
elegant figure was half in light, half in shadow. 
Her low voice must have been inaudible to our 
•companions ; but the echo of theirs reached us. 

! Just as dinner was announced, she said hastily: 

! “Who is be?” 

And I replied, as I offered my arm : 

“ 0, don’t you know Banks ? I thought every - 
j body knew Banks.” 

I When our jtartie quarrbe was formed, and I 
! was mentally rubbing my hands at my gusta- 
tory prospects, I glanced at our guests to see 
how they had taken this infringement of our 
compact. Addy was gazing at her empty plate 
as if it were a mesmerist, and she a hapless me* 
dir.rn. She was pale and motionless, and tbe 
color had gone from her lips. I could not have 
believed that the presence of a stranger could 
J have produced such an effect, and began to 
j think there was some obstinacy of temper at 
the bottom of her misanthropy. I looked from 
her to Banks. He was talking to my wife, and 
1 bowling out soup for her; looking rather “ put 
! out,” it must be confessed. 

j “ Do liave some soup, Addy ? You eat noth- 
j ing,” said that diplomatist, as Addy shook her 
! head at our neat parlor- maid. 

“ Some fish, then ? You are ill, deal* ?” she 
j added, seeing how pale our guest was. 

J “No, no. Pray, don’t,” said Addy, casting 
I an incomprehensible glance of entreaty at my 
wile, and gulping down a large glass of water. 

Banks started, dropped the soupladle, and 
looked at his via-a-vis for the first time. 1 shall 
■ never forget his face as he saw that grand pro- 
file; for Addy was as handsome as a Cleopatra. 
| “Can this be love at first sight?” I asked my* 

I self. 

His face grew crimson ; his brows met as with 
! an angry frown; hi./\leep eyes flashed; and be 


He w “oUoi^olt he^aVdenT m y ~ wi fe thinks you the only person "worth knowing in some ladies are reported lobe who make a pro- < half rose, as if about to leave tbe dinner-table, 

“me<Urectiou,and Sefton, and, woman-like, she has made your fession of the poor. Bnl she saw no society, be-.; Wari’ rose also, with an inquiring bark; but. 


skirting the railing 
I following with a chuckled 
Know Banks.” 


. No" we shall acquaintance.” youd the ordinary morning callers who per- ; Putting ( hlra idown almost roughly, he recovered 

1 believed they Iwth blushed, as lie muttered formed their dally duty-rounds In their various^ himself, and iraid, In a low hoarse voice: 
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t before."' 0 haJ tUe h ° UOr ° f meeU “6 Mrs ' Perc J- | “ er « "oraau, iuU my wife required to know 
Addv in u , whttt 1 could desire better. 

wife, had encou,i^ed e u l “e^ i ««*. when we 


alarmed. 


ticularly. They were narrow-minded, ambi- 
tious people, whose one object in life seemed to 

»tuu, utm ouuouiiiered those of Rnnk« uhpwts wpw «infMn n i» i,,/ . be to amass money for their only son, and to 

red enough now, and there was an expression in j horse' belonging m Bank^was iT and th^h 6 a * l ’ ttud match for tbeir daughter. However, 

her face of a pain so intense that mv wife was 1 had been u> w£Ji? V J * J 1 1U ’ aud that he Addy only said that Mr. Banks did his best to 
, teD8e that m> wife was for, and had returned im- console them for their lass, and to amuse them 

tTo fS. ? \ bad often told us that he had while she continued ill 

« Try., . ® borse and dog. I take it for granted that the upshot of it all 

wife a if thit J ld |f eaf t er bIm *” 8aid waa > that the young people fell over head and 

shoot him «Aif old horse dies, he will ears hi love. It was apparent from Addy’s dls- 

be burii ( ?mlet w ° r flf rS that they sha11 Joiuted a c<*ount that Banks did not leave Milan 

redoes for Lsk.' a dy * there are marvellous until she did, and that they must have under- 
recipes for moribund -quadrupeds in that huge 

ml fl mroi- . _ ° 


my 

She made a slight movement, ne- 
vertheiess, in return lor a formal bow of grim 
. civility from Banks; but her eyes again return- 
■ea to the mesmeric plate, and her face to its 
•rigid pallor. I could not resist a malicious 
glance at my wife, who was, I perceived 
ashamed of her management. She was not to 
be beat, however. She dashed at once into her 
pet subjects, and engaged Banks in conversa- 
tion on them, appealing now and then to Addy 
to confirm facts relative to the Flora of her 
neighborhood, or some foreign incident. Addy 
replied in monosyllables ; but I had never heard 
Banks so eloquent or agreeable. He and my 
wife kept up the conversational ball between 
them — tossing it from gardens to museums, 
from museums to picture-galleries, and finally 
letting it fall in Italy. I had time fully to en- 
joy my petit diner ; for not a word could I get 
fVom Addj r , and not one could I thrust in be- 
tween this collision of tongues. Only once, 
when ray wife suddenly mentioned Milan, did I 
remark any other sign of acquaintanceship be- 
tween our friends. They appear to look at one 
another Involuntarily, but only for a moment ; 
the mesmeric plate and my mesmeric wife 
drew them apart again irresistibly. 

I never passed so uncomfortable a dinner. It 
was worse than cold soup and ill-cooked veni- 
son ; but it was over at last, and the ladies with- 
drew. If women are hyper-inquisitive, men are 
rationally inquisitive. I felt a reasonable curio- 
sity concerning the previous meetings of Banks 
and Addy, so I put the former a few delicate 
questions : 

u Strange that you two should have met be- 
fore. How, when, and where V* 

I thought my facetious introduction of this 
interesting game would excite a smile ; but it 
produced a frown. 

“In Italy — years ago. What excellent wine !’ 
was the response. 

“You do not appear to be well acquainted; 
but I hope you will improve on your slight 
intimacy while Mrs. Percy stays with us,” I 
continued. “She is one of the most amiable 
and accomplished women I know, and I 
sure you would like her.” 

“ I scarcely think I should. I do not care for 
female society,” he replied; and I could get no 
more out of him. 

We found the ladies even more silent than we 
bad been, and they did not, as is their rule, 
brighten up when we appeared. But Banks 
grew exceedingly lively, and was so devoted to 
my wife, that I remarked aside to Addy that I 
began to feel jealous. It was strange how he 
lingered on — strange how he looked from time 
to time at immovable Addy, who sat with her 
elbow on the table, shrouding her face with a 
white hand, on which was the ring which had 
bound her to old Percy, and no other. She had 
left off her weeds, and was only in slight mourn- 
ing — something black and white I remember it 
was, which became her wonderfully. 

When at last he and Flush rose to go, she rose 
also; and when he had wished my wife and me 
good-night, and was about to make her a distant 
bow, she walked towards him and held out her 
hand. The action must have been premedi- 
tated, for it had the calm dignity of a certain 
thoughtfulness, which was touching even to the 
bystanders, and overpowering to him who took 
the hand, held it a moment, then let it go 
without speaking, 

What did it all mean ? I resolved to find out 
with my rational inquisitiveness, my wile having 
failed with her hyper-inquisitiveness. 

“ And you have had the advantage of us all 
these years, Addy ?” I said ; “ you do know 
Banks 1” 

“Yes,” said Addy, with a large tear in her 
eye. 

“ Do tell us all about it ; we are dying to know.” 

« I met Mr. Banks abroad at the saddest time 
of my whole life,” said Addy, in the same calm 
premeditated sort of way as the previous out- 
holding of her hand. “ His mother and my 
brother were killed by that frightful railway ac- 
cident at Milan, and he and I were left alone. 
Ue was very good to me. Do not ask me any 
more, dear, dear friends.” 

She sat down and burst into tears. It was 
our last attempt at curiosity, for we knew that 
the frightful catastrophe which had caused the 
death of a brother she loved with all her heart 
bad been the precursor of a long illness and 
brain- fever. We had heard that she was alone 
at the time, and that, until her parents reached 
ber, she had been indebted t strangers for care 
aud aid. Still we could uc account for her 
peculiar kind of emotion on meeting Banks, or 
for his strange manner. 

“ There is something under the rose,” said my 
wife. 

“ Your match-making may as well be stowed 
away with it,” quoth I. 

“ On the contrary, I shall invite Banks again 
every day and all day,” said she. 

But the following morning we ascertained 
that our restless friend had left home for an in- 
definite period, and his servants did not know 
where he was gone. It was my wife's pleasure 
that Addy should not be told this, and we pre- 
vailed on her to remain with us longer than she 
iutended. Her manner grew fitful and excitable, 
aud my wife declared that she started at every 
sound, and turned red aud pale at every bell. I 
began to hint that she was not, alter all, the 
piece of calm perfection I had imagined, but a 


folio over the dining-room window. Look them 
out while we are away. Chivers will bring you 
the steps; but take care you don't break your 
neck, or we shall have to add you to the 
hecatomb.” 

Addy was struggling with some emotion, but 
turned upon this into my piece of calm per- 
fection again. 

We found Banks in the stable in the utmost 
distress. The horse was apparently dying. 

han? OW kind ° f yOU ! ” he sald ’ wriu e in S my 

“ My father had a horse Just in this state, 
and one of those old recipes cured him,” said 
my sagacious wife. 

“ Where is it ? How ean I get it ?” asked 
Banks. “ May I go with you and procure it, 
and have it made up at the chemist's at once ?” 

He had great faith in my wife's Judgment; 
so we all hurried off together, leaving the horse 
to the grooip and farrier. He outstrode us in 
his excitement, and was in the hall while we 
were barely on the threshold. Addy came out 
of the dining-room, breathless, exclaiming; “I 
have found them. How is he — how is the horse ?” 

They met face to face, and we heard him say : 
“Good heavens ! Adelaide again !” as he strove 
to hurry past her. 


st<K)d one another. She particularised their last 
meeting as having taken place in the cemetery 
where he had buried their beloved dead. She 
had resolved to see it ; and he had taken her 
thither. My wife gathered with difficulty that a 
promise or engagement of some sort passed 
between them over the graves, on which they 
left, emblematic flowers, and that love sprang 
out of death. 

I am not sentimental ; but even my imagina- 
tion grows vivid when calling up the scene — the 
grief and beauty of Addy ; the intensity of feeling 
of her remarkable lover; the cemetery; the deep 
blue of the Italian sky. 

We could not discover whether Addy's parents 
were asked, and refused consent, at Milan ; but 
It evolved that they left that place for England, 
while Banks pursued his travels alone. At any 

rate, he held the promise sacred ; and so, w w»cn wt> wen 

doubtless, did Addy, until she had to endure the we asked her for some music, 
persecution of her father and mother. This, at 
least, was my indignant wife's version of the 
story, who knew those worthies, and declared 
that they had forced Addy Into a marriage with 
old Percy about two years after her brother's 
death. 

While these disclosures were being dragged to 
light at our house, I was nursing Banks' old 
horse in his stables with him. The potion, or 


mash, or whatever it might be called, had such 
wonderful effect — probably because Addy had 


“ 0, this is cruel ! let us be fWends !” she cried 
desperately. 

i nen aS j with one who has been the ruin of turned out the recipe— that, to my unspeakable 
my lire i— never ! I have but one friend, and he relief, the excellent quadruped revived, and his 
lies dying,” he said in a low hoarse voice. ... 

Flush understood him, and barked a sliarp 
protest. 

“Ay, I forgot my poor Flush,” he added, 
stooping over the dog, whose large eyes looked 
as reproachful as Adelaide's. 

She hastened up-stairs as he entered the ball, — 0 

with the words, “Hard! unforgiving!” on her graphy. 
liP w , Banks accompanied me homewards, and was 

we round the folio open at the recipes, aud two still pouring out his thanks when we met my 
or three copied out in her clear large liand writing. | wife. Bhe greeted us with 


I watched the effects of this venUire. Addy’s 
cheeks were crimson, and Banks’s eyes flashed 
as he saw it. 

“We met, as people do on the Continent, by 
chance; and parted by chance also, J suppose," 
he said nonchalantly. “You remember our last 
encounter ?” 

A sudden pain must have struck at his heart, 
for his face turned deadly pale. He had said 
more than he iutended. 

“Yes, I remember," said Addy, with an en. 
treating glance at my wife, who moved to leave 
the room. 

When they were gone, Banks fell into a 
reverie, and I maliciously interrupted it, saying, 

“ You do not know what an entolerable match- 
maker my wife Is. lam charmed to see her 
circumvented for once, Bhe was bent on bring- 
ing you together, and yon hate one another be- 
forehand. It surprises me; for Addy Is gener- 
ally much beloved, and you are not altogether 
odious,” 

“ Did she — did Adelaide — did Mrs. Percy say 
she hated me ?” he asked Impetuously. 

“Not in so many words; but her manner im- 
plies it much as yours does.” 

He smiled sadly, and said his manner wax 
terribly awkward. 

Addy played and sang well— divinely, my wife 
said ; who uses exaggerated terms, like the rest 
of her sex — so when we were again assembled, 
we asked her for some music. She consented at 
once, as she always does; for she Is neither ner- 
vous nor silly. I know lam terribly provoking, 
as my wife says; but I can no more help it than 
another man can help being amiable, so when 
Addy asked me what I should like, I said, 

“ Moore's melodies are all the fashion again, 
Banks, and I rejoice, for I like the old songs. 
Mrs. Percy sings them so well. Let us have the 
one with the doubtful simile of the rue flower, 


Addy. You know which I mean> “The heart, 
that has truly loved never forgets;" though I 
have watched a hundred sunflowers, and never 
yet seen one « turn to her god when he sets.’ ” 

“Nor have I,” said Banks, watching Addy’s 
tremulous fingers as they tried to strike the first 
chords. 

She sang the desired song with difficulty, but 
perfect sweetness and expression. Towards 


My wife selected one, and gave it to Banks, who 
crumpled it up In his hand, but hurried with it 
to the chemist's. I accompanied him, and my 
wife ran up to Adelaide. 

She recounted the scene to mo afterwards, and 
I said it should be dramatised as sensational, 
thereby giving great offence. 

She found Addy on her knees, in an agony of 
weeping, her face buried in her bed, her arms 
outstretched over It. My calm piece of perfec- 
tion ! What anomalies these women are ! Of 
course my wife threw her arms about her, 
mingled her tears, and so forth, calming her by 
degrees. I can Just imagine the stately Addy, 
enciA-cled by my blonde, Impulsive, satirical 
little wife, and the diverge feeling of the pair. 
But violent emotion sometimes produces con- 
fidence, and Addy’s ended in a pasmodic relation 
of some passages of her history connected with 
Banks. 

It appeared that she and her brother were 
travelling in Italy at the same time that Banks 
and his mother were, and that they made 
casual acquaintance as they met occasionally at 
different places. They chanced to be all in the 
sume train at the time of a fearful railway 
collision, which caused the death of many pas- 
sengers. Poor Addy was frantically calling on a 
dead brother, when Banks came to her, himself 
in the terrible agony of the sudden consciousness 
that a mother, whom he devotedly loved, was 
also killed. He promised to find her brother if 
she would but consent to withdraw from the hor- 
rible scene, aud she, ipjured herself, fainted at 
his side. He carried her away, and gave her into 
the charge of some of the people who had 
gathered to the spot, while he returned to watch 
for tlie dead. 

When she recovered consciousness, she found 
herself in a small railway station, surrounded by 
strangers. She tried to rush back to the scene 
of the accident, but she could not ; for, although 
not seriously injured, she was unable to move. 
Carriages came from Milan in course of time, 
and Banks returned to her, and carried her to 
one, into which he also got. He had previously 
seen the dead bodies of those they each loved 
best conveyed towards that city. Even I cannot 
think without intense pain of that Journey; 
what must they have felt ? My impressiou 
is, that they must have been attracted to each 
other before this time, and that they therefore 
found some consolation in a growing mutual at- 
tachment; but Addy owned to no such feelings; 
she only spoke of the tender, respectful, un- 
selfish sympathy of him afflicted like herself. 

When they reached an hotel at Milan, he con- 
fided her to the care of the landlady, liaving 
previously ascertained the address of her parents ; 
then he gave way to his own grief. 

Some time elapsed before her parents arrived, 
during part of which their dead were buried side 
by side in a cemetery at Milan, and she was 
delirious. She got better, however, and would 
leave her bed and go Into a loom where she 
could see and thank Banks. It is pretty evident 
that she must have loved him ere this. How 
could she have helped It? Still, she did not 
confess to it. 

Her father and mother arrived at last. My 
wife kuew them well, and disliked them par- 


master's joy and gratitude were so great that 
I thought he would have kissed us both, as well 
as the doctor and groom. He certainly did 
embrace the hoi*se, whose name I afterwards 
discovered to be Milan — the groom having been 
wont to call him Milium ? with a sort of inter- the end her voice trembled slightly, but she 
rogative doubt, as if ill Informed of the ortho- commanded it. 

“ Did you ever hear her sing before ?” I asked 
of Banks. 

“ Never,” he replied, moving his chair so that 
we could not see his face. 

Addy had what Is called a sympathetic voice, 
and I was sure that it had reached his heart. 
When she ended, and was about to rise, my 
wife detained her at the piano. 

“ Why do poets invent fables to rouse our feel- 
ings ?" said Banks hoarsely. “ You sing a song 
in which you cannot believe." 

“I atn not answerable for my songs; yet I 
believe in this one, in spite of the sunflower,” 
said Addy, half sadly, half lightly, beginning an- 
other at our request. 

“That strain again ; it had a dying fall,” 
we all said, or implied, by our significant silence, 
as she sang song after song. 

Banks spoke never a word ; but he quietly 
drew nearer and nearer the piano, until he was 
close to Addy. Was she conscious of the prox- 
imity ? She gave no sign save in the tremolo of 
that voce aimpatioo: and that might have been 
according to the modern Rchool of singing, which 
is a perpetual roulade. 

However, it was very sweet and touching) 
and when at length the clock struck one sharp 
reproachful stroke, reminding us that the small 
hours had begun, we all started in amazement, 
Banks rose hastily to wish us good-night. He 
look Addy's offered hand and held it a moment, 
gazing Into her pathetic face. There were tears 
in her eyes, and, I believe, moisture in his. 

“Thank you. Music was invented to unman 
us,” he said, and was gome. 

To our surprise and annoyance Addy kept to 
her resolution, and we accompanied her to the 
station the next morning. She was profuse in 
her gratitude to us, but she persisted in repeat- 
ing, “It is best, it is best.” We put her Into a 
first-class carriage, in which was no other pas- 
senger, at her particular request, for she said she 
wished to be alone. We were making our last 
adieus through the window, and my wife was 
extracting a promise of return, when I saw 
Banks fuming up the platform. I nudged my 
wife, who mastered the occasion intuitively, i 
went to meet him, saying, in the elegant lan. 
gunge of the period, “Where are you off to?” 

“ l am going abroad — I will write," lie said, 
“Just in time; jump In here!” I exclaimed 
pushing my wife aside, and opening the door 
Addy’s compartment. 

He obeyed, not perceiving the lady. 

♦‘Take care of her, Mr. Banks. So glr 
have an escort, Addy !” cried my wife 
train steamed off Instantly. 

Addy looked after us with a pale 
reproachful face ; but there was no rr 
for her or Banks. 

“ Supple they leap out of the ▼ 
gested my wife. “ A sentiment/ 

“ The railway will be the bee 
said I. 

And so it proved. A let- 
next post from Addy, entr 
—for— for — she was engae 
was so happy and it w 
following day Banks r 


“We were so anxious about the horse that we 
| could not rest. Addy was even more fussy than 
I ; hut I see, by your faces, that her recipe lias 
| been successful.” 

Banks stammered out something, while my 
wife came between us, and went on addressing 
him carelessly. 

“ I think you said that you met Mrs. Percy 
abroad ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Before her marriage ?” 

“ Yes.” 

A pause ; and I break in with, “ She was won- 
derfully handsome.” 

“Was? Is, you mean. You men never think 
a woman good-looking after thirty-five,” cries my 
wife. 

“ I should not dare to say that in your pre- 
sence," I reply. 

Banks smiled. 

“ It was too bad of them to marry her up to 
that old Percy,” she continued. 

“ Them ? Whom ?” asked Banks involuntarily. 

“Her parents. They were arbitrary and am- 
bitious ; and she was sacrificed, like the rest of 
us,” she replied bowing to me. 

“ And he was got rid of, like the rest of us,” I 
said, returning the mock salute. 

Banks’s face was aflame. I never saw any 
fellow change countenance so often in so short 
a space of time. At last he said grimly, 

“No woman ever marries against her will.” 

“ I am sure I did, and you know what a vic- 
tim I am,” said my wife; and he smiled again. 
“ You will come to dinner,” she continued. •« I 
have a new moss, and my husband has made a 
discovery quite Darwinian.” 

“ Not to-day — quite impossible,” he said hur- 
rying off. 

“ We shall expect you,” she cried, waving her 
hand. 

It was nearly dinner-lime when we got back, 
and we found Addy ready. Bhe was calm ; but 
the marks of her late emotion were visible 
enough. She told us that she had made arrange- 
ments to leave us the following morning, and 
that her maid was packiug-up. We combated 
this resolution in vain. 

We were late for dinner, aud I hurried Addy 
off, saying to my wife, “ It is no good to wait.” 

“ Provoking man !” she exclaimed. 

“ Who ? which ?" I asked. 

“ Both ! every man I ever saw J” she replied. 
We had begun, when there was a sharp bark 
and ring, aud Banks actually appeared. He 
had dressed hastily, yet with even more than 
the French “ four pins” of care. 

“ I could not refcist the new moss and the 
Darwinian discovery,” he said, glancing at Addy, 
and bowing nervously. 

She made no movement, but looked at my 
wife reproachfully. She wax, however, resolved 
to hide all emotion, and began to talk as natu- 
rally as she could. By degrees the conversation 
became sufficiently easy, and my hopes of a 
quiet dinner — faint, at first — were realised. I 
had not, at that time, heard Addy’s story, &o I 
hazarded a remark at dessert which savored 
more of the hyper-inquisitive than the prudent. 

“Bo odd you two should have met ubroud. 
Were you long acquainted ?” 


called my wife “ My ' 
the fact that he was 
but — but — was gob 
Chan we she' 
Mrs. Banks !” if 
And so “ tty# 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Braymount was full of consternation and 
horror ; the sad and terrible tale had travelled 
from door to door ; and groups of gossips were 
talking it over at the corners of almost every 
street, lane, and alley in the town. 

The Braymount evening Advertise r contained 
a long account of the robbery and dreadful mur- 
der of Mrs. Polderbrant, late an actress at the 
Theatre Royal belonging to the aforesaid town, 
and stated that the man charged with having 
perpetrated the revolting deed was one Desmo- 
ro Desraoro, a young actor attached to Mr. Jel- 
lico’s company. 

On the night following Mrs. Polderbrant’s 
death, although Mr. Mackmillerman was an- 
nounced to appear in one of his favorite char- 
acters, not a creature came near the theatre, 
the doors of which had to be reclosed and the 
lights extinguished. 

Comfort Shavings was seated by her sick fa- 
ther’s bedside, her eyelids swollen with weeping, 
and her bosom sore with heavy grief. At first 
she would not credit the frightful story of Des- 
moro’s guilt; but when she recalled a certain 
conversation she had once held with him con- 
cerning Mrs. Polderbrant’s probable worldly 
possessions, her belief in his integrity became 
somewhat shaken. 

•* Oh dear, oh dear ! she sobbed aloud. “ And 
it was that he might be enabled to purchase 
books to read to me that he robbed poor Mrs. 
Polderbrant.” 

But the young girl did not understand that 
Desmoro’s life was in actual danger, that he 
might be doomed to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law for the fearful crime of which he 
stood accused. Comfort was in ignorance of 
this, else her anxiety and grief on his account 
would have known no bounds. 

She had no one near her to whom she could 
talk of Desmoro, no one to sympathize with her 
feelings in this matter. Her father was lying 
in an almost embecile state, scarcely compre 
hending what was passing around him, and it 
would be quite useless to trouble him with this 
terrible tale. 

By-and-by Comfort repaired to the theatre, 
in order, if possible, to hear further particulars 
relative to Desmoro’s position, but she found 
that there was no rehersal in progress, and that 
all theatrical business affairs were at a stand 
still for the present. 

First she questioned one member of the com 
pany, then another, respecting her young friend 
but those she questioned only shook their heads 
and remained silent. 

Jellico could see nothing but ruin staring him 
in the face did he remain at Braymount. Mr. 
Mackmillerman was again announced to appear 
in one of his favorite characters, yet not a soul 
troubled the box-office for places or tickets for 
the approaching night of performance. 

There was nothing left but flight for the whole 
troupe, as the late tragical affair had cast a ter- 
rible stigma upon each and every one of the 
members of that troupe. Generally speaking, 
country people have mighty strong prejudices 
of their own, and in that respect the inhabitants 
of Braymount were not different from their 
neighbours. And the theatre had suddenly be- 
come a sort of plague-spot; a place of loath- 
some horror to those worthy but weak-minded 
townsfolk, who, one and all, shunned it, vowing 
never to yield to its attractions more. 

“There's nothing for me to do but to break 
up the whole concern,” said the manager, ad- 
dressing the members of his company, now 
assembled in the green-room of the theatre. “I 
am not a man of means, and cannot pretend to 
stand up and struggle against this unexpected 
and terrible circumstance. Jellico’s name is 
disgraced everlastingly; not of Ills own wrong- 
doing, but through this most unhappy and ter- 
rible tragedy, regarding which I believe Des- 
mo Desmoro to possess no more knowledge 
than my own innocent self. . There is a mystery 
in the affair altogether, a mystery I cannot at- 
tempt to fathom. Poor Mrs. Polderbrant, I feel 
convinced, was the victim of a delusion ; but 
she is gone, and heaven can only say how this 
case will end, how far this most unfortunate 
young man will be made to suffer for the crime 
laid to his charge ?” 

Comfort listened to the manager in breathless 
agitation and alarm. : j v : 

What would they do to Desmoro, supposing 
he were really to be proved guilty,? 

Oh I she dreaded to ask that question, dread- 
ed even to put it to herself. fl ,, 

She sat silent, a dizzy seusation in her brain, 
a deathly sickness gathering round her heart. 
None present surmised the state of her feelings 
at this aching moment^ indeed, pqne.had time 
to do so, for each and all had eiy>pgh to do to 
think of themselves. 

She understood that Jellico’s company was 
disbanded ; that she and her, sick father were 
now without an engagement-— without either 
money or friends, and that understanding had 
fairly stunned her. 


Comfort had known nothing but pinching 
throughout all her young lifetime, and for her 
afflicted father’s sake, more than for her own, 
she was lamenting this change in their worldly 
condition, and the poverty and misery which 
now threatened them. From her earliest youth 
the clown’s daughter had been accustomed to 
reflect on many matters — on matters which 
were far, far beyond her experience and her 
years — and to contend with a host of little trials 
(great ones to her) with scant, and not unfre- 
quently with positive want itself. She was 
quite sensible then of what was in store for 
them, of the troubles which were staring them 
in the face ; and it was no wonder that her 
young spirit quailed within her as she con- 
templated the dark present, and the still darker 
future. 

There was a doctor’s bill to be paid she re- 
membered, and like wise many other debts ; her 
father’s illness had run her into several pecu. 
niary straits, out of which she could not possi- 
bly see her way. 

She was almost penniless — her parent still 
ill — what, what was she to do — what could she 
do? 

She quitted the green-room with heavy, lagg- 
ing steps, thinking of Desmoro — of the dead Mrs. 
Polderbrant, and of all the distress and disgrace 
that had been brought upon Manager Jellico 
and his company. 

When she reached the stage entrance Pidgers 
accosted her. 

His manner was cringing in the extreme. He 
marked her swollen eyelids, and he drew his 
own wise conclusions as to wherefore they were 
swollen. 

“ How’s Maister Shavlns, Miss Comfort?” he 
asked, in a whining tone. 

« Not much better, I thank you,” was the 
low- voiced reply. 

“An’ he’d be wuss if he on’y knowed about 
all this sight ol moitheration, wouldn’t he, 
miss ?” 

“ Yes,” was the vacant answer. 

“Of course Maister Desmoro ’ll be hanged!” 
said the wretch. 

“ Hanged !” shuddered the girl, leaning 
against the wall for support ; “ who will be 
hanged ?” 

“ Why, him the prisoner, miss ; Maister Des- 
moro Desmoro, to be sure !” 

“ No, no !” she half shrieked , “ no, no ! He Is 
not guilty !” 

“ It would be a precious good job for him if 
ye could prove that he aren’t,” returned the 
man coarsely. “Who do you think killed Mrs. 
Polderbrant, if he didn’t?” 

“I — I don’t know,” she stammered in terror, 
her whole face ghastly to behold. “ It is all too 
terrible to contemplate,” she added, making her 
way to the outer door, her knees smiting each 
other as she walked, death-like faintness creep- 
ing over her. 

Suddenly she clutched at the wall, seeking its 
support; then her fragile limbs gave way, she 
tottered forward and sank into a chair. 

At this instant a carriage rolled up to the stage 
entrance, and after a pause, Mr. Mackmillerman 
was at Comfort’s side. 

Poor girl ! She was too much prostrated by 
iier sorrows and her torrors to refuse the sym- 
pathy of any one. No marvel, then, that she 
listened to his soothing words, now poured into 
her ears, and, listening to them, that they afford- 
ed her some consolation. 

Mr. Mackmillerman was old enough to be her 
father, and, taking that fact into consideration, 
she, to a certain extent, suffered him to gain her 
confidence, 

The gentleman who had driven the Cerberus 
into his chimney corner, talked to Comfort in 
subdued tones, none of which reached Pidgers 1 
ears, although these ears were strained to tiieir 
very utmost in vain endeavors to catch a stray 
word here and there. 

You are far too unwell to proceed hence 
alone,” observed the actor, addressing his com- 
panion. « Here is my carriage at the door, and 
I beg that you will allow me to see you safely 
home.” 

“ No, no, thank you,” she returned. “ I shall 
be better iu a few moments. I must not trouble 
you.” 

“ Nay, it would be a pleasure to do anything 
for you !” he rejoined in a gallant manner, yet 
witli the utmost respect in all his tones. 

“ 1 think I’d better speak to Mr. Jellico first — 
he might be able to advise me what to do,” 
faltered poor Comfort, at a loss how to act or 
what to say at the time. 

“ I will not only advise, but assist you,” he 
answered quickly. “ I have both the will and 
the means to do so, if you will not thrust aside 
the hand of friendship now extended towards 
you.” 

“ I do not know how to act,” was her bewilder- 
ed reply. 

“ I will go home with you, see your father, 
and instruct you what will be the best for you to 
do,” he responded persuasively. « Come ! Why 
should you not trust me as you would Mr, 
Jellico ? Ain 1 a bear, that you are thus afraid 
of me ?” 

“ X am not afraid of you.” 

“ Then wherefore thus reject my courtesies ?” 
She did not answer him. Her bosom was 
overflowing with an accumulation of sorrow, 
and her tears were ready to break forth afresh 
At length she let him lead her to and place 
her by his side within the equipage, which was 
driven away at once in the direction of Comfort’s 
lodgings. 


death on his sou’s account; but it was not until 
the second morning after the occurrence of the 
robbery and the death of Mrs. Polderbrant, that 
a paper, containing a full and particular account 
of the case, fell into his hands. 

The name of Desmoro first attracted his no- 
tice, then he read on and on, until he had become 
master of the whole matter. 

He uttered no sound ; but the paper was 
clutched fast in his hands, and his teeth pene- 
trated his ilp, and brought forth a gush of crimson 
fluid. 

At this time Caroline was pouring out his cup 
of chocolate; and Percy, who Was suffering 
from a slight attack of the gout, which had con- 
fined him to the house for the last few days, was 
eating his breakfast, paying particular attention 
to a certain dainty French dish, and too much 
engaged to notice his brother’s excited ways. 

Colonel Symure turned the sheet of intelli- 
gence round and round, and always returned to 
the same terror-fraught article, which he read 
over and over again, until the printed letters 
seemed to scorch his eyes and brain, and nearly 
drove him mad. 

“You do not eat your breakfast,” remarked 
Mrs. Symure, fixing her suspicions eyes on her 
husband’s face. 

He started, dropped the paper, and looked at 
her for a few seconds, before he could find voice 
to make her any reply. 

“ My breakfast ? Ah, true !” lie said hollowly, 
regaining possession of the newspaper and star- 
ing at his plate like one whose wits were far 
astray, 

“ What alls you?” she asked, with some as- 
perity in her accents. 

“Eh?” ejaculated Percy, for an instant look- 
ing up from his plate. “Take one of those 
cUelettes de mouton, they are cooked to perfec- 
tion ; I can recommend them.” 

“Thanks; I have finished breakfast,” the 
Colonel answered, scarcely conscious of what he 
was saying. 

“What! finished breakfast before you have 
even touched it ?” cried Caroline. “ More mys- 
tery, Colonel Symure !” she continued, in taunt- 
ing syllables. 

“ Mystery !” repeated Percy, again glancing 
up from his plate, the contents of which had been 
rapidly disappearing piece after piece. “ What’s 
it all about, Des, eh ?” 

Colonel Symure’s face was first white then 
red, and his heart was beating fast and pain 
fully 

Oh, the torture of this hour, and the torture 
he was yet anticipating ! 

Once, twice, and thrice his secret was on his 
very lips, on the point of being revealed to his 
wife ; but the fear he had of her thrust it back 
again into Ills breast, and kept it there, 

After the meal was over, Caroline, who had 
subsided into a fit of the sullens, left the room, 
and the two brothers were alone together. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon his wife, 
when the Colonel sprang up and began to pace 
the floor backwards and forwards in the utmost 
perturbation. 

Percy had taken up a sporting chronicle, and 
was lazily inspecting its columns, carelessly 
humming to himself all the while. 

Presently he looked at ills brother, put down 
the sheet, and moved uneasily in his chair. 

What the deuce alls you, Des ?” he inquired, 
somewhat impatiently, his visage assuming a 
still redder hue. « Can’t you sit down and let 
your breakfast digest itself in peace ; but I for- 
got, you eat none ; w T hile, on the contrary, I en- 
joyed mine amazingly. Do sit down, Des, you 
give me the fidgets to see you marching to and 
fro in that stupid fashion. Ah, you never felt a 
tinge of the gout or you would understand what 
suffer with that villainous complaint, and 


CHAPTER XV. 

Col. Symure had well-nigh fretted himself to 


would avoid worrying me as you are doing 
now.” 

“Great heaven!” exclaimed the Colonel, sud- 
denly stopping in front of his brother’s chair. 
“ Don’t be so utterly selfish, Percy, don’t imagine 
that this world was made expressly for you !” 

“Selfish! I declare, Des ” 

“Remember that others suffer as well as 
yourself; and learn that at this moment I am 
enduring an anguish most intolerable, an an- 
guish such as you dream not of.” 

“ Bless me, Des ! Where do you feel ill ?” 

“ Here, and here !” the Colonel answered, 
touching first his breast and then his brow. 

“ Heart and brain together 1” cried Percy. “ A 
bad case, I should say. It is strange that I 
never heard you complain until now. You’d 
better consult your medical man at once ; I 
should do so.” 

“ Percy,” said the Colonel, taking a chair op- 
posite to his brother, and speaking severely, 
“ Percy, do you think that you entertain a 
single atom of feeling for me ?” 

“Jove, what an odd question, to be sure!” 
returned the other. “ Pon honor, I shall begin 
to doubt your sanity if you go on at this rate. 
I recollect once being told that our father’s great 
grandsire was a most eccentric person, who did 
all sorts of queer things; I hope that you have 

not inherited this malady, that ” 

“ Pshaw ! Percy, Percy, if I go mad It will 
be with sorrow for what I have done — for the 
great wrong I once committed.” 

“Oh, dear, dear! Is it the old subject brought 
up again ? Why not let it rest — I should ?” 

“I know you would,” said the Colonel, in a 
marked tone. “Read that,” he added, giving 
him the paper containing the account of Des- 
moro’s apprehension and the fearful charge 
preferred against him, and placing his finger on 
a particular paragraph, “ Read that, and then 
wonder that you see me in as calm a state as I 
am.” 

“ As sure as I live, there’s a fit of gout in store 


for me,” sighed Percy Symure as he reluctantly 
prepared himself to obey his brother’s wishes. 

Then there ensued a pause. Presently Percy 
gave utterance to a prolonged whistle, and laid 
down the sheet, his countenance absolutely 
purple with amazement and horror at what he 
had just perused. 

Tne Colonel now started up and renewed his 
marching to and fro — he could not sit still; the 
tempest in his brain and heart would not let 
him have any rest. 

“The young ruffian!” exclaimed Percy, in 
great disgust. “ Here again have I preserved 
you from acting foolishly ; here again have you 
cause to bless your stars that you have had 
such a cool-headed adviser as myself. But for 
me you would have had this villainous, san. 
guinary miscreant on your hands; you would 
have owned him before all the world as your 
son— as a legitimate Symure. But I felt that 
he was a scoundrel from the very beginning; 
and 1 believe I told you as much— didn’t I ? At 
all events, if I didn’t express my opinion of 
him in words, I ” 

“ Cease, Percy, to congratulate yourself on 
your boasted foresight !” broke forth the Colonel, 
abruptly stopping in his walk. “Cease; for I 
frankly tell you that I blame you, and you 
alone for all my suffering— for all I shall yet 
have to suffer. You were my elder brother, 
my monitor and guardian, and you should have 
counselled me to act justly and mercifully; you 
should have led my wayward steps out of 
the crooked path into the straight one, you 
should ” 

“Zounds !” interrupted the listener; but the 
Colonel heeded him not, and still continued in 
the same excited strain as before. 

“The lad is falsely accused. I could stake 
my life upon his honesty in word and deed ; 
aud I will move both heaven and earth in order 
to prove his innocence.” 

Here Percy Symure groaned audibly. 

“ Say, will you give me your assistance in this 
painful affUir? Will you undertake the break- 
ing of this matter to Caroline, so that I maybe 
enabled to stir freely in the service of my son- 
will you — ” 

“Will I lay myse.f up with a confounded fit 
of the gout — will I bring upon myself the rage 
of two vixenish women? Not I, l’faith ! Though 
my locks be grey, I value their possession too 
well to suffer them to be combed by Caroline's 
fingers. Ye powers! What a mistake I com- 
mitted in coming down here for peace ! Why, 
there have been nothing but wars ever since my 
arrival; 1 shall run away instanter; I shall in- 
deed, since I have discovered that I have a 
madman for a brother.” 

“ Oh, Percy, Percy !” 

“ Better to be in hot water with Lucy, than 
to be scalded by the whole family. In other 
words, Des, if you have resolved upon rushing 
headlong into disgrace and ruin — of claiming a 
thief and murderer for your truly begotten son, 
— I’ll tell my man to pack up directly, and I’ll 
be off. I couldn’t remain here to go through 
such scenes as Caroline will create when she 
hears of the existence of — I shudder to name 
the wicked monster — but you understand.” 

“I know well what I shall receive at the 
hands of my wife, should I ever feel myself 
compelled to avow to her my secret,” said the 
Colonel. “ But did I apprehend from her twice 
as much, I must do my duty in this unhappy 
business. But bt* assured on this point, I will 
not do anything rashly; I will endeavor to 
spare the members of my family all useless 
trouble, disgrace and pain. Will that assurance 
content you, Percy ?” 

I do not quite comprehend the meaning of 
your words,” returned the brother fretfully. 

“Unless I am absolutely necessitated to re- 
veal to my wife and others the secret of my 
first marriage, and the birth of my son, I pro- 
mise, most solemnly, not to do so.” 

“Yes, 1 comprehend,” said Percy, shaking 
his head, doubtfully. “But that won’t do; no, 
my advice is, that you apply for leave of ab- 
sence from your regiment, aud leave Braymount 
for Paris — dear, delightful Paris ! — whither I 
will most joyfully accompany you. Depend 
upon it, Des, I am counselling you for your 
good, both now and to come. Leave this young 
vagrant of a stroller to fight through his own 
dark doings, and cease to concern yourself at 
all about him.” 

Colonel Symure was silent. His brother’s 
specious tongue had but little influence over 
him now. His better feelings had been aroused 
within his breast — feelings which could not he 
overcome by the sophistry of mere words. 

Just at this moment there came a sturdy 
ringing at the house-door, and presently a ser* 
vant appeared with an official despatch in his 
hands, and a sergeant of the Colonel’s regiment 
at his heels. 

“Eh! what news is afloat, sergeant?” asked 
Colonel Symure, in surprise, breaking open the 
sealed massive as he spoke. 

“ There’s a riot at Cleghorn, I believe, Colonel, 
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replied the soldier. 

The officer changed color, as he perused the 


despatch, while his brother blandly smiled, and 


at 


played with his whiskers, 

Not an instant was to be lost. Colonel Sy- 
mure had to don his regimentals at once, and 
march forth to check the riotous affairs 
Cleghorn. 

“By Jove! a most fortunate event!” cried 
Percy within himself. “There is surely some 
watchful spirit over Des, that has called him 
away at this critical time, just as he was about 
to play the fool, and bring destruction on us 
all !” 


Colonel Symure left Braymount with 
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aching heart. But he was a soldier, and the 
stern call of duty he was bound to obey. 

Percy now wholly recovered himself. His 
brother was removed far from Braymount to a 
place where he might probably be detained 
some weeks, during which time this Desmoro 
Desmoro’s fate would be irrevocably sealed. 

Percy rubbed his hands, and inwardly blessed 
all malecontents. Nothing more fortunate than 
this sudden outbreak at Cleghorn could possibly 
have happened to Des, he thought 

Mrs. Symure became even more sullen than 
before. Her husband was removed out of her 
sight now, and her suspicious temper worked ' 
itself up into a state of perfect ferment She 
felt that the Colonel was keeping some secret 
from her; and having that feeling, her unge- 
nerous mind imagined all sorts of evil things 
about him; and she was mentally accusing 
him of committing almost every wicked deed, 
in creation ; and had she not had a guest in the 
person of her brother-in-law, she would have 
followed the Colonel into the thickest of the 
fray, regardless of every danger, so long as she 
but succeeded in tormenting him, and could 
make him as miserable as herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

From a post-mortem examination of Mrs. 
Polderbrant’s body, it had been satisfactorily 
proved that she had not died from the effect of 
the robber’s blow. The immediate cause of her 
decease had been fright — the shock her nervous 
system had received on that fatal night. 

Jellico felt some relief on hearing the above 
intelligence. Desmoro’s life was not in Jeopardy, 
and his conscience was not stained with a fel- 
low-creature’s blood. 

Desmoro, the supposed criminal, was brought 
up before the county magistrate, and formally 
examined by him. 

Unfortunate Desmoro ! his cup of misery was 
now brimming over. All the previous night 
the poor prisoner was picturing to himself the 
scene of trial he was now an actor in. 

Jellico was present at this time; so, likewise 
was Pidgers. 

The confused evidence of the latter in nowise 
assisted our hero; but, on the contrary, Hung a 
doubt and mystery around all his late doings. 

The magistrate, who was not a man of even 
mediocre intelligence, did not trouble himself 
much to investigate the affair. He soon arrived 
at a conclusion ; and that, too, without any par- 
ticular consideration on his part. 

“Young man,” he said, in a hard voice, 44 the 
evidence is against you !” 

Desmoro started, and gazed around him with 
dazed difficulties. 

“ What have you to say for yourself?” added 
the Justice, in accents the same as before. 

“ I am innocent, sir — I am innocent of all 
knowledge of the deed of which I stand ac- 
cused !” Desmoro answered, his head erect — 
tones full of honesty and pride. 

The magistrate looked full of doubt, and shook 
his head ; and the prisoner went on endeavoring 
to defend himself, but all without the slightest 
avail. 

44 I am very sorry, young man,” said the 
Justice ; 44 but your assertions — earnest as they 
are — will not overbalance plain facts. The tes- 
timony implicates you so directly, that I must 
order you back to prison, to answer to a charge 
of house-breaking and robbery, with serious 
violence as well.” 

Desmoro bowed his head submissively. He 
felt that his voice would be unavailing; that 
nothing he could say would alter the doom of 
his destiny. 

He cast an appealing look at Jellico, (whose 
eyes were filled with sympathy) and another at 
the villain Pidgers, but disdained to utter a word 


further. 

To say that Desmoro was agonized, wretched, 
were to poorly express the dismay which had 
seized upon his soul. Heavily ironed, he was 
conveyed back to prison there to await his com- 
ing trial. 

His heart sank within his breast as he was 
conducted along the dark, echoing, stone corri- 
dor, and the iron door of his cell swung back 
to receive him. But he uttered no sound, and 
walked steadily onward into the grim place as- 
signed him. 

Desmoro had no stars of hope to his firma- 
ment; clouds of despair— black, lowering clouds 
only hung over him. 

The door of his cell was closed upon him, and 
the gaoler’s steps fading on his ear. A faint 
light penetrated through the thickly-barred 
window (which was far above his reach); and 
now a solemn stillness pervaded the place — a 
stillness that was only disturbed at intervals, 
when the neighboring church bells tolled forth 


he successive hours. 

He stretched himself on his hard, narrow 
ouch, and reviewed his unhappy position — re- 
newed it thoroughly. 

All before and around him was utter dark- 
less. The person whose word, had such been 
lonestly spoken, might have established his 
intire innocence, had refused to speak the truth, 
md had given a confused and contradictory 
■videnee; which, being managed cleverly, had 
iad the effect of convincing the magistrate that 
Desmoro was guilty of the crime imputed to 

dm. ... 

Pidgers was supremely ignorant, tis true ; and 
le was most subtle and plausible, as well. He 
iad pretended to scruple at swearing to this cir- 
mmstance, or to that; and he had done so with 
inch apparent good faith, that all present were 
uipressecl with an Idea that he was aware of the 
prisoner’s criminality, and was doing Ul . utter- 
most to conceal It. Not a single person saw 


through the man’s wickedness — none even sus- 
pected him of evil. 

Desmoro had forgotten the late scene of alter- 
cation which had taken place between Pidgers 
and himself, and that it was likely the man 
might owe him a grudge for the unmannerly 
shaking he had received at his hands. Des- 
moro’s nature was far too generous to harbor 
vengeful feelings against any one ; and he ever 
charitably Judged the dispositions of others by 
his own. 

Poor, parentless fellow ! Lying there in his 
dreary cell, can you wonder if he began to mur- 
mur over his lamentable fate, and wish that he 
had never been born ! 

Mrs. Polderbrant was in her grave : she whom 
he had deemed his staunch friend was no more. 
She had died, leaving behind her a fearful accu- 
sation against him ; an accusation through which 
the liberty of all his future life stood imperil- 
led. 

Yet he did not reproach her memory ; he 
thought gently of the dead — gently of every one. 

While he was thus lying, the gaoler unlocked 
his cell-door, and Samuel Jellico stood before 
the young prisoner, who started up on the in- 
stant. 

The worthy manager looked much disturbed, 
and deadly pale. 

The gaoler now withdrew to the door, and 
Desmoro and Jellico were alone together. 

“You are surprised at my visit?” said the 
latter, in a tone of interrogation. 

44 Not very much, sir. You are so good, that 
no kindly act of yours could surprise me.” 

44 1 am come to ask you to make a clean 
breast to me, Desmoro ; in other words, to beg 
you to confess to me the whole truth of this 
dreadful business.” 

44 1 have nothing to confess to you or any one, 
sir. I can only repeat my former protestations, 
only declare that I am wholly innocent of the 
charge made against me.” 

44 Are you aware that this terrible affair has 
completely ruined me ? The theatre is closed, 
the company broken up, and its members sud- 
denly sent adrift, to find engagements whereso- 
ever they can.” 

44 Is It so, indeed, sir?” stammered Desmoro, 
with white, quivering lips, his thoughts at once 
reverting to Comfort and her sick father. 
44 Heaven help me ! Misfortune and I are twain ! 
How I grieve at being the cause of such trouble 
to you and others ! But of how innocent I am 
of all wrong, He above can judge l I can say 
no more, sir ; I am fairly weary of making pro 
testations, which gain credence from no one !” 

44 Shall I write to Mr. Thetford ?” pursued the 
kind-hearted manager. 44 He has means, and 
may possibly assist you in some way or other. 
You cannot, at the present moment, rally around 
you too many friends ; you will require all that 
you can muster.” 

Desmoro shuddered as he listened. 

44 No,” said he, proudly; “I am innocent; and 
being so, my own simple tongue alone shall de- 
fend me. Do not write to Mr. Thetford, I beg, 
sir.” 

44 Desmoro, reflect; you are standing in a ter- 
rible position.” 

44 1 am fully aware of that fact, sir ; but I am 
trusting in the One on high. He will not for- 
sake me.” 

Jellico turned aside his head ; the young 
man’s accents touched him deeply ; and he felt 
ready to weep over him as he would have wept 
over his own son. 

44 Would you like to communicate with your 
grandfather?” he inquired, eager to befriend him 
in some way. 

44 No, sir ; the old man has learned to forget 
me by this time, and I should not like to disturb 
his feelings.” 

44 1 can do nothing for you then ?” 

44 Nothing, thank you, sir, except ” And 

Desmoro here halted in his speech, and looked 
confusedly on the floor. 

44 Except what, my lad ? Speak out?” 

44 1 should like Comfort Shavings and her 
father to know that I am guiltless of the crime 
laid to my charge,” he replied. 44 It is agony to 
be confined within these four walls, with these 
galling fetters on my limbs ; and feel that those 
who once loved me are now despising and hating 
my very name. Mr. Jellico, will you tell them 
that I am the same in word and deed as when 
they first knew me ; that I am still worthy of 
their kind remembrance and affection ! Will 
you — will you tell them this ?” 

44 1 will, Desmoro — I will !” 

44 1 may never see them again, for I may be 
condemned !” he added, his voice husky and 
tremulous. 

Jellico did not answer, but stretched out his 
hand to the poor prisoner, who caught at, and 
held it, clasped between his palms. 44 Heaven 
bless you, sir!” he said, chokingly. 

“And heaven bless you, Desmoro!” returned 
the good man. 44 1 will call upon the Shavings 

to-day. I am very anxious about them, for 

But, there, I will not further distress you, as you 
have already full plenty, and too much, to oc- 
cupy your mind. I will see you again to-mor- 
row. Good-bye, Desmore !” 

44 Good-bye, sir !” 

And the manager left the cell, and soon made 
his way out of the dreary prison walls. 

He went along with a saddened heart. He 
was thinking of the trouble that had so recently 
befallen him ; of his disbanded troupe, and of 
Desmoro’s painful and terror-fraught position. 

There was such strong testimony against the 
prisoner. There was the condemnatory evi- 
dence of the dead Mrs. Polderbrant, which evi- 
dence would appear upon his trial to condemn 
and crush him. 

44 Lost ! lost !” exclaimed Jellico, as he reflect- 


ed on all this, and hastened his onward footsteps. 

After proceeding along for some considerable 
length of time, he turned into an obscure locality, 
and sought the entrance of the Shavings’ abode. 

All old woman answered Jell ico’s appeal at the 
door. 

44 Eh, they are both gone, sir !” she replied as 
soon as she saw his face. 

44 Both gone ! Wliat on earth do you mean ?” 
he asked, in great surprise. 

“That Mr. Shavings and Miss Comfort lie 
both on ’em gone away, sir ; and I don’t know 
where.” 

44 You don’t know where ?” repeated the t 
amazed manager. 44 1 do not understand you. 
Mr. Shavings was ill, very ill ; how could he 1 
possibly go away in such a state?” 

44 He did go away, that’s certain, sir,” answer- 
ed the woman. 

44 Explain — explain !” cried Jellico, impa- 
tiently. 

44 Well, sir, they went off in a private carriage 
— Miss Comfort crying all the while.” 

44 A private carriage !” exclaimed Jellico ; 

44 you must be romancing, I think, my good 
woman.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

44 Well, you have made some mistake.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir; I’ve made no mistake at 
all.” 

The manager stared at the speaker In utter 
bewilderment. 

44 When did they go ?” he demanded. 

44 A couple of hours agone, no more, sir.” 

44 In a private carriage ?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Whose ?” 

“Mr. Mackmillerman’s, sir.” 

“What!” returned Jellico, in increased per- 
plexity. 44 Will you permit me to walk indoors, 
if you please? You will be able to explain 
matters better there,” he added, feeling all at 
once full of vague alarm. 

44 Now let me hear everything,” said he, on 
reaching one of the rooms which had once 
belonged to the Shavings. 44 Miss Comfort’s 
father was better, I suppose ?” 

44 Better, sir, but far from being himself. It 
cost Miss Comfort many bitter tears to depart, 
but her father would have it so, and she deed 
not oppose his will.” 

44 Still, I cannot comprehend matters.” 

44 Nor can I, sir. All I can say is, that my 
lodgers have left me — left me quite grandly, 
and in the company of Mr. Macmillerman.” 

44 They have quitted you for good ?” 

44 For good, sir.” 

44 Without stating whither they were going?” 

44 Exactly so, sir.” 

“This is all very strange.” 

44 1 am thinking as much within myself, sir.” 

44 You say that Miss Comfort went hence re- 
luctantly ?” 

44 She did, sir,” rejoined the woman. 44 But I 
must say that they treated me in a most honor- 
able and handsome manner. They amply repaid 
me for every thing I had done.” 

44 1 am glad to hear as much,” returned Jel- 
lico, now fuller and fuller of wonderment. 44 Mr. 
Macmillerman has been their friend, it seems?” 

44 That’s precisely my idea, sir.” 

44 Who paid you?” 

“ Miss Comfort, herself, sir, looking white as a 
ghost all the while, and with such a pair of red 
rims round her eyes, caused by crying, I sup- 
pose.” 

The manager meditated for some few seconds, 
his brain in a perfect maze. 

44 You have nothing to tell me ?” 

44 Not a single word, sir.” 

Still Jellico paused, as if he fain would que&* 
tion flie woman further. 

44 They took their luggage with them ?” 

44 They did, sir.” 

“Thank you ! I am much obliged.” 

And so saying, the manager departed. 

He felt quite stupifled. Whither were the 
Shavings gone, and wherefore was it that Mr. 
Mackmillerman was their companion? There 
was a mystery in this sudden disappearance of 
the sick man and his young daughter — a mystery 
that Jellico could not solve. The clown, he re- 
flected, was not in a fit state to travel far — then 
whither, whither had they gone. 

Never in all his life had the manager felt so 
completely lost in hopeless conjecture. Turn Ills 
thoughts this way or that, they helped him 
nothing — he was Just as much Informed now as 
before. 

On and on he went, buried in thought, when, 
suddenly lifting his eyes he found that he was at 
the door of the hotel where Mr. Mackmillerman 
was or had been staying. 

In another instant Jellico had entered the 
house, and was questioning one of its waiters. 

44 Mr. Mackmillerman has left town, sir.” 

44 He does not intend to return ?” 

44 No, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said the disappointed manager, 
turning on his heel, and regaining the street 
once more. 

Towards the theatre, hoping that he should 
there find letters from Mr. Mackmillerman and 
Comfort, he next bent his steps. 

No; there was no letters for him there. To- 
morrow, probably, there would be some, he 
thought, as he left the stage door. 

But the morrow brought no intelligence what- 
ever to Jellico ; and, mystified entirely, he pro- 
ceeded towards the prison, to seek an interview 
with Desmoro, whom he found in a most deject- 
ed state, with pallid cheeks and swollen eyelids, 
as if he had passed a night of sleepless anguish. 

The manager felt that he was the bearer of 
painful tidings, and that it would be a blow to 
Desmoro to hear that the Shavings had quitted 
Braymount without sending him a single token 


of their sympathy or remembrance. Recollect- 
lecting how many hours Desmoro had bestowed 
in instructing Comfort’s mind, Jellico considered 
that she had acted most ungratefully towards 
him, and he condemned her accordingly. 

The young prisoner looked up inquiringly as 
he greeted his welcome visitor, who had silently 
seated himself on a wooden stool. 

44 1 think people are not what they used to be, 
Desmoro,” he remarked after a pause ; 44 the 
world is being tinned upside-down.” And Jellico 
leaned his head on his hand, and looked ab. 
stractedly on the floor. 

Desmoro saw that something had occurred to 
distress his friend, but he refrained from making 
any inquiries. He waited until JelUco himself 
chose to explain matters. 

Presently the manager spoke. 

“I couldn’t deliver your message to your friends, 
the Shavings, Desmoro,” he said awkwardly. 

44 1 am sorroy for that, sir.” 

“ She has quitted Braymount.” 

44 Comfort ?” 

“ And her father likewise.” 

44 Mr. Jellico,” quaked Desmoro, 44 1 — I do not 
com prehend.” 

44 Neither do I ; the thing is beyond my com- 
prehension altogether. But they are gone — 
gone without leaving me a word, good or bad !” 
“Gone whither?” 

“No one can tell me that,” returned the 
manager, “They’ll gone off with Mr. Mack, 
millerman, strange to say.” 

44 With Mi*. Mackmillerman ?” gasped Des- 
moro, his face suddenly flushing scarlet, aud 
then as suddenly becoming pale again. 

44 Yes; to me it’s all a mystery.” 

Desmoro did not reply ; he felt stunned and 
worldless. 

While he was in this condition Jellico nar- 
rated to him the few scanty aud unsatisfactory 
particulars he had gleaned from the woman re- 
lative to the departure of the Shavings. 

Desmoro listened like one only half awake; 
he heard all the words, but did not fully under- 
stand their meaning. 

Comfort gone ! Then farewell hope, farewell 
everything ! Desmoro was reckless now, and 
cared not what became of him. For she had 
fallen from him — she who had been his solace, 
his guiding star, his only joy on earth! He 
bad no heart to cling unto now ; he stood alone 
in the world — alone In that world which ap- 
peared to him an empty place, a huge desola- 
tion. 

44 It’s downright ingratitude on her part to 
run away thus,” said Jellico, remembering 
his condition. 44 T don’t blame poor Shavings a 
jot, but she might have recollected her old 

friends, especially yourself, Desmoro ” 

“No, no,” he burst forth; “she believes me 
to be a guilty wretch, a midnight robber, and, 
in that case, it is only natural that she should 
disdain all knowledge of me now. Don’t think 
unkindly of her, sir; I shall not do so, I am 
sure.” 

The young prisoner’s eyes were blinded with 
tears, and his eyes were quivering with emo- 
tion. 

When the manager quitted the cell its occu- 
pant threw himself upon his couch and sobbed 
loudly, bitterly, and long. 

The last blow was struck, all was over now, 
he thought. 

Oh heavens ! could he but have read the book 
of fate, how he would have shuddered oyer its 
fearful revelations. 

At length bis tears dried themselves up, and 
he become more calm. But his calmness was 
that of settled despair. The blessed sunlight of 
his existence had vanished, and he was stand- 
ing in pitchy, stumbling darkness. How 
changed he felt, how cold and sore his bosom 
seemed to be ! He fancied that he could never 
weep again, that the wild tempest of his soul 
had passed, to return uo more. Henceforth 
there would bo iron in his breast — hard, inflexi- 
ble iron, upon which neither man nor woman 
should ever be allowed to make any impres- 
sion. And, since his truth could find no hearing, 
he would be false in all his words and deeds, 
and set society at defiance. 

Was It not true that he had been robbed of 
l.is only treasure, his honest name? 

Well, wherefore should he repine about the 
matter ? Could he not live to avenge the cruel 
wrongs which had been heaped upon his young 
and unoffending head ? 

And as he thus reflected, Desmoro’s eyes 
gleamed savagely upon his prison walls ; and 
he breathed a solemn oath — at which the re- 
gistering angel dropped a silent tear — an oath of 
undying vengeance against all mankind. 

(To be continxied.) 


Apropos of the American story we recently 
gave of a book agent whom the Omaha people 
tried to kill, but who returned with Cassell’* 
Illustrated Bible, trying to get a subscription 
from the head of the attacking party, an equally 
good story is told of the canvasser of a London 
publisher. He found his way Into the parlour 
of a branch bank, and saw the manager, who, 
as soon as he learned his business, ordered him 
out. Very quietly he said, “I meet with so 
many gentlemen in the course of the week that 
I can afford to meet a snob occasionally,” and 
walked off. Next day he called at the bank 
again, and wished to open an account. He was 
again shown in to the manager, and gave very 
satisfactory reasons for opening the account, 
and deposited £270. The manager could not do 
less than apologise for his rudeness on the day 
preceding, and ordered a copy of the work — an 
expensive Bible— and allowed access to the 
clerks, several of whom did the same. Twa 
days afterwards every farthing was drawn out. 
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ANOTHER NEW STORY. 

We are pleased to be able to announoe that 
we have made arrangements with the world 
renowned author 

MISS M. E. BRADDON 

for the production here, simultaneously with 
its appearance in London, of her new terir 1 
story, 


PUBLICANS 

AND 



which will be commenc 'd in an early n imber, 
and be handsomely 


ILLUSTRATED BY OUR ARTIST. 


Miss Braddon’s reputation as an author is too 
well established to need any comment from us. 

' Those of our readers who have had the pleasure 
of enjoying “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” « To the 
Bitter End,” “The Outcasts,” or any of har 
other works will, no doubt, be glad of an op- 
portunity to peruse her latest production as 
speedily as it is written. 


GOING BY STEAM. 

It is an old story to say that the present ge- 
neration goes by steam ; humanjlife seems to be 
wound up to its maximum of speed and we 
live two or three years in the time it took our 
grandfathers to live one. We are undoubtedly 
M g dug the pace” at a rate which would very 
much astonish some of our “ fast living” an- 
cestors, could they rise from their graves and 
look at us, and we are, undoubtedly, paying the 
penalty for the vast expenditure of vital force 
which it is necessary to use to keep up with 
the times. Men a id women arc not as 
healthy to-day as they were one hundred years 
ago, a plain evidence of which can be found in 
the terrible increase of doctors, and the largely 
augmented sale of drugs ; children are born 
without enough vital power to sustain life, 
consequently we have a large and constantly 
increasing infantible death roll ; but one of 
the most convincing proofs that we are living 
too fast is to be found in the fact that we need 
such a tremendous amount of stimulants to 
keep us up to working power ; an American 
writer has investigated the subject, and arrived 
at the following rather remarkable conclusion : 
“ Out of every thousand men, eight hundred and 
fifty use alcoholic stimulants ; nine hundred 
and fifty use tobacco ; two hundred and fifty 
use either opium, hasheesh or morphine j 
fprty-si \ use either arsenic, chloroform or 


ether ; twenty-eight use aphrodisiacs ; two 
hundred and thirty use chloral hydrate. 

Out of every thousand women, four hundred 
and twenty use alcoholic stimulants ; two 
hundred and fifty use either chloroform, ether 
or codiene ; ninety use morphine twenty- 
five URe ether arsenic, bella-donna or chloral hy- 
drate ; three hundred and fifty use valerian.” 
This is a terrible percentage, and we hesitate 
to accept the figures as correct; still there is 
no gainsaying the facl tha the use of stimu- 
lants of all kinds is rapidly increasing, and no 
stronger evidence can be evinced that 
we are living too fast, and exhausted 
nature needs' some extraneous support to 
enable her to sustain human lif . We go 
at everything in too great a hurry ; boys 
and girls want to be men and women before 
they are out of their teens : and, as a natural 
consequence they are deficient in vital power 
when they arrive at maturity, and become pre- 
maturely old. We destroy sleep by brooding 
over business affairs, and unduly exciting the 
mental faculties ; we take pleasure as if we 
were paid for it by the job and we were bound 
to get through with it in as short a time as 
possible ; and we use the reater part of our 
lives, just like fattening turkeys, cram ning as 
great a quantity of business and pi asure into 
it as we possibly can in the very shortest space 
of time. We are, possibly, wiser i our gencr- 
I ation than our fo efathers ; we know a great 
many things they did not know — and, most 
likely, d dn’t want to know— but the physical 
deve’opement of I he present generatio is no 
improvement on that of half a c ntury ago, but 
on the contrary, not so good ; we have got 
into the way of living by steam a id we will 
have to slack up the pace before long or ex- 
plode. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

All communications intended for this depart- 
ment should he wldresstd to J. A. Phillips , 
Editor Favorite. 


D. G. M. Hamilton. — ^ Letters for Julia D — 

H. J. T.. Quebec. — l and Pattie M — re- 

A. C., Holbrook. — ) ceived and forward- 

ed t-o the proper parties. 

Miss Ann Thrope, Montreal, wants to know 
the date of the discovery of the atomic theory, 
and whether the discoverer was Dalton. We 
are not sure of the date or discoverer’s name, 
but will endeavor to reply next week. 

An Indignant Reader, Montreal.— We fail 
to see the point of your would-be satire on one 
of our most valued contributors. Nothing short 
of “ a pair of double million magnifying glasses, 
of extra power” — to use the words of Mr. Weller 
— could discover any similarity in style of the 
two writers named. If you can give a few 
parallel passages, or show any plagiarism of 
style, we shall be glad to hear from you. 

Felix Fkathkrley, Montreal, desires to cor- 
respond with one or more young ladies witli a 
view to mutual improvement and prospective 
matrimony. He says he is “ five feet ten, well 
made, fighting weight one hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, has light curly hair, blue eyes, a good 
moustache, nice and silky, and is considered 
handsome” — by himself, probably. He is 
twenty-five years of age, has an income of $2,500 
and wants to “settle in life.” Address Favorite 
office. 

Rootia, Innlsfil, Out., writes as follows: — 

“ A party contracted a debt in Scotland in the 
3 r ear 1850, amounting at that time to some £21 
or £22 sterling. The party knows not whether a 
decree or Judgment was obtained for the amount. 
Please reply under following heads : 1st, — Can 
said debt be legally recovered under above cir- 
cumstances? 2nd, — Does a debt not become 
Irrecoverable or outlawed after a term of years ? 
if so, how many ? 3rd, — If recoverable, what, 
means would the creditor have to adopt, suppos- 
ing the debtor had nothing in his possession but 
wearing apparel ? 4th, — Could imprisonment 
be inflicted on debtor, supposing he was residing 
in Scotland, for above amount, as imprisonment 
for debt is not abolished in Scotland ?” We do 
not know whether there is any statute of limi- 
tation in Scotland, or what is its limit. The 
questions should be submitted to a good lawyer 
for advice. We do not like to take the respon- 
sibility of offering any further advice than that 
the best and most honorable way would be to 
pay the money, and then you need not bother 
your head about statutes of limitation or im- 
prisonment either. 

Bella B., Toronto, wants to know the origin 
of the names of the days of the week. In the 
hall devoted to Northern Antiquities, in Berlin, I 
are found the representations of the idols from 
whom tfie names of our days of the week are • 


derived. From the idol of the Sun comes Sun- 
day. Tills idol is represented with his face like 
the sun, holding a burning wheel with both 
hands on ills breast, signifying his course around 
the world. The idol of the Moon, from which 
came Monday, is habited by a short coat, like a 
man, but holding a Moon in his hand. Tuisco, 
from which comes Tuesday, was one of the most 
ancient and peculiar gods of the Germans, and is 
represented in his garment of skin, according to 
the peculiar manner of clothing. The third day 
of the week was dedicated to his worship. 
Wooden, from whence Wednesday came, was a 
valiant prince among the Saxons. His image 
was prayed to for victory. Thor, from whence 
w« have Thursday, is seated on a bed, with 
twelve stars on his head, holding a sceptre in Ills 
right hand. Friga, from whence we have Fri- 
day, is represented wit.li a drawn sword in his 
right, hand, and a bow in his left. He was the 
giver of peace and plenty. Seator, from whence 
Saturday, has the appearance of perfect wretch- 
edness ; he is tbin-visaged, long-haired, with a 
long beard. He carries a pall of water in his 
right hand wherein are fruit and flowers. 

Several letters are unavoidably left over for 
answei' next week. • 


LIT3RARY ITEMS. 


There is some prospect of a revised edition of 
the “ Encyclopiedia Britannica.” 

Miss M. E. Braddon, it is said, receives 
$10,000 for her new story, “ Publicans and Sin- 
ners,” which will appear in Tjie Favorite 
simultaneously with its publication in England. 

A new weekly newspaper, flailed The New 
York Sunday Citizen , has made its appearance. 
It is to be devoted to the best Interests of the 
Irish-Ainerican population, and begins its work 
untrammeled by party affiliations. 

Mr. Edmund Yateh, whose pleasant lectures 
on “The British Parliament ” and “Princes of 
the Pen ” will be so well remembered in Mon- 
treal, Is the Vienna correspondent of the New 
York Herald during the Exposition. 

Stamp Collector’s Chronicle. — Those of 
our readers who have a passion for stamp col- 
lecting will be pleased to learn that, a Journal 
specially intended for their interest has been 
started in St. John, N.B. The first number is 
very creditable and promises well for its suc- 
cess. 

The Book Buyer is a very useful little 
pamphlet published monthly by Scribner <ft Co., 
New York, at the moderate prioe of twenty-five 
cents a year ; it contains a groat deal of useful 
information, and will be of considerable advan- 
tage to any one forming a library, or desiring to 
keep well posted up on current literature. 

An important newspaper change is announced 
in the merging of the Association Monthly , the 
organ pf the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and the British Provinces, 
into the Illustrated Christian Weekly. This 
change will enable the young men to receive 
fresh intelligence of Association work each week, 
and will bring their cause before a large con- 
stituency, previously unacquainted with it, ex- 
cept in a general way. The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly has just closed its second year with a 
paid subscription list of nearly 30,000 subscribers, 
exclusive of the Association Monthly list, and the 
publishers feel encouraged to push on, such a 
success in so short a time warranting them in 
expecting greater fields of usefulness in the 
future. 

The Science of Life. — The National Pub- 
lishing Company, of Philadelphia, have just is- 
sued a very important and valuable work, by 
Prof. O. S. Fowler, on Manhood, Womanhood, 
and their Mutual Interrelations ; Love, Its Laws, 
Power, &c. It is a masterly exposition of the 
laws which control the relations of the sexes, 
and their duties towards each other, and it is 
not asserting too much to pronounce it the mast 
valuable and timely publication of the age. 
“Know thyself!” was the profound injunction 
of the ancient siige, and it is the neglect to com- 
ply with this precept which causes nearly all 
the misery and sickness of the world. It is as- 
tonishing to find how utterly ignorant men and 
women, otherwise accomplished and intelligent, 
are concerning themselves. Husbands and 
wives constantly feel the need of more light on the 
subject of their relations to each other, especi- 
ally concerning the great duty for which mar- 
riage was instituted — the begetting and rearing 
of a family. It is for the purpose of diffusing 
this knowledge that Professor Fowler has given 
to the world this work, which is simply an ex- 
planation of the laws which govern the sexes in 
their relations to each other. He points out the 
duties of husbands and wives and discloses facts 
of which no true man or woman ought to be 
ignorant. He lets us into the secret of preserv- 
ing female health and beauty far into old age, 
and shows how mothers can avoid much of the 
sutferiug of bringing children into the world. 
The work is published only by subscription at 
$5, and orders should be sent to the National 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Agents are 
wanted in every county and township. 


The Dominion Parliament will adjourn on 
Friday to the 13th of August. Parliament will 
not, however, be called together at that time, 
the adjournment being merely formal so that 
the work of the Pacific Railway Committee 
may go on. 


Mat 81, 1878. 


PASSING EVENTS. 

His Holiness the Pope continues to improve. 

The vomito has appeared and it is extending 
at Havana. 

The Newfoundland Legislature was proro- 
gued on the 15th inst. 

The report that the Carlists were to raise a 
loan in the London market is denied. 

The Spanish authorities are said to have or- 
dered the removal of O’Kelly from Cuba. 

A Carllst organ announces that Don Carlos 
is in Navarre at the head of 150,000 men. 

It is said the Spanish Government will pro- 
pose that the election of President be by a 
pie bi soil. 

The Grand Jury’s enquiry into the massacre 
in Grant Parish, Louisiana, discloses shocking 
atrocities. 

It is said that Mr. John Crawford, M. P. for 
West Toronto, will be gazetted Lieut.-Governor 
for Ontario. 

News from Tiflis confirms the rumored tak. 
ing of Khiva by the Russians. It is added that 
the Khan is a prisoner. 

The Shah of Persia will soon arrive at Vienna. 
He travels with his Cabinet and three of his 
wives — the Mrs. Shahs. 

A feakeul conflagration at Hong Kong des- 
troyed forty-four acres of houses, rendering 
5,000 families homeless. 

Two members of President Thiers’ Cabinet 
have resigned. The ministry of public worship 
have been re-established. 

Cable rates to England will, from the 1st of 
June, be as heretofore — one dollar per word; to 
France $10 per ten words. 

A demonstration against the religious cor- 
poration bill has been made at Florence. The 
police dispersed the crowd. 

Another New York Herald correspondent, a 
Mr. Price, has been arrested at Havana, and 
placed in close confinement. 

The Count de Cbambord authorizes the con- 
tradiction of the absurd rumor that he would 
adopt the son of Napoleon II T. 

There is no truth in the report that a com- 
missioner from the Sandwich Islands was on 
his way to Washington to negotiate annex- 
ation. 

A hundred additional failures are announc- 
ed at Vienna, and the financial crisis continues. 
The important banks have weathered the storm 
so far. 

Sir Samuel Baker has been heard from ou 
the White Nile. He reports that the journey 
was accomplished with great difficulty, but all 
are well. 

The expulsion of religious orders from Ger- 
many has been resolved upon by the Govern- 
ment, and will be carried into effect within the 
next six months. 

The recently reported massacre of volunteers 
by the Carlists turns out to have been greatly 
exaggerated, the number who were killed being 
now reduced to sixteen. 

A spirited contest took place in the French 
Assembly over the election of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, the result being a victory for the sup- 
porters of President Thiers. 

The publishers of several Paris journals have 
been lined for reprinting Felix Pyatt’s letter to 
the London Times Le Peuple Souverain has been 
suppressed for attacking the Assembly. 

The bill for the suppression of religious orders 
iu Italy passed the Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 385 to 13. The clause granting the 
Vatican 400,000 lire annually for the support 
of generals of orders was adopted by a vote of 
220 to 193. 

The reports received from the Khivan expe- 
dition are contradictory. By a despatch from 
St. Petersburg, it would appear that much 
anxiety is felt as to the suocess of the expedi- 
tion against Khiva, from which no information 
had been received. Two of the columns were 
known to have been delayed by snow-storms, 
and the column nearest the appointed rendez- 
vous was a month late and had still several hun- 
dred miles to march. 

Later despatches state that the recent Car- 
list atrocities had caused an immense sensa- 
tion at Barcelona, twenty prisoners it is now said 
having been put to death, and the fate of forty 
others being wrapt in dark mystery ; the exas- 
perated militia threaten retaliation on Carlist 
prisoners, who, for safe-keeping, have been 
sent to a fort in the harbor. Carlist sympa- 
thizers will be arrested and held as hostages for 
the return of volunteers still iu the hands of 
the insurgents.. 


To Newspaper Reporters. — Calcraft has 
announced his intention to shortly retire from 
an official life, and seek the repose, of cultivat- 
ing roses, dahlias, and tulips, for which he has 
a great taste. The last “touch of his art” 
was on the poisoner Cotton, at Durham, and 
before he left that city he acquainted the 
prison warders that she would be the last per- 
son lie should “ put a nightcap ou,” although 
he regrett ed retiriug from his profession with- 
out “ performing ” on the newspaper reporters. 
What his objection is was not stated ; perhaps 
he considers them rival “liners,” 
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FLORENCE CARR, 

A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXI. — ( continued .) 

Bitterly Mrs. Bolton remembered her son’s 
agony only the night before his arrest, when 
smarting under this woman’s Indifference, and 
though she hated her the more, she feared her 
as well, for the blight which, without cause, cir- 
cumstance, or reason, she attributed to her. 

“ What dost a mean, mother?” asked Moll, 
in surprise and perplexity. “ Florence had 
uort to do wl’ Willie being taken fra’ us ; in- 
stead o’ that, she gave me brass — five pounds, 
to pay the lawyer, to try to get un off.” 

Florence kept her eye fixed with the same 
threatening expression upon the old woman, 
who certainly had much more to lose than the 
girl herself by any unwise revelations that it 
was in her power to make. 

Swallowing her pride and bad temper as well 
as she could, Mrs. Bol- 
ton remarked, in a 
more conciliatory 
tone — 

“Did she? Well, 
mayhap I misjudge her, 
but I canna abide a 
woman as ha’ got no 
heart, and vallys a man 
only for the brass he’s 
got” 

“I think you’re verj r 
cross this morning, 
mother, ” said Moll, 
with a slight dash of 
vexation. “ Florence 
ha’ done nort and said 
nort, as I see, to mak’ 
yo’ so. I’se very glad 
she’s got such good luck, 
and if she’s satisfied to 
tak’ the master wi’out 
much love on her part, 
she’s sure there’s some 
on his, else what should 
he marry her for ? And 
it’s best for the love to 
be on his side, arter 
all; p’r’aps it’ll mak’ a 
better man on him.” 

“Well, I wish ’em 
both luck on each 
other,” said the elder 
woman, ambiguously, 
as she put the last of 
the breakfast things 
away, and then went 
to get on her bonnet 
and shawl. 

“ Eigh, art thee going 
out, mother? I’ll go 
Wl’ yo’, if you’ll ha’ 
me,” said Moll, fearing 
she had vexed Willie’s 
mother. 

“ Aye, I’ll be glad o’ 
the company,” was the 
reply, and very soon 
after Florence was left 
alone. 

Alone with the letter 

which had been so welcome to her, and with 
her own thoughts. 

Tj be alone, to indulge in one’s own thoughts, 
with a letter containing an offer of marriage, 
which the recipient intended to accept, in one’s 
hand, would by most people be considered a 
great luxury, and it was with the view of afford- 
ing it that Moll had gone out. 

We are often told, that what is food to one 
person, is poison to another. Perhaps it was so 
in the present case, for scarcely had the door 
closed upon her companions, than all the 
excitement of defiance and anticipated triumph 
faded from the girl’s face, Just as one has seen 
the sun at the la^t gasp of day sink belqw the 
horizon, and the dark shades of night overcast 
the earth. 

“ Dare I do it?” she muttered, with darkening 
brow. “ Is the gain worth the risk ? Am I not 
safer, even happier, in obscurity, than I shall 
be when I have snatched the glittering bauble ? 
I shall bo hated and envied, and if one breath 
of suspicion is ever breathed, I shall be hurled 
down to destruction.” 

Thus thinking, she hid her face in her hands, 
not to weep, but to try to tthut out from her 
sight the pictures which haunted her. 

In vain — they grew darker and more vivid, 
as she tried to banish them. 

“ If we were as we used to be, I think I would 
refuse,” she muttered, cliuging as it were to a 
straw, by which to justify herself; “but that 
old woman that I hate, coming here, has spoilt 
all the comfort of home, or ol life. I wish that 
she could have been transported with her son, 
that’s what I do.” 

And she clenched her small right hand, while 
her eyes flashed vindictively. 

“ Thanks to her,” she went on, “ I can’t live 
* here much longer, and I can’t make enough to 
live alone. Besides, I am tired of this grubbing 
state of existence; it isn’t life, and be the con- 
sequences what they will, I’ll end it.” 

There was a light in her eyes now which we 
have seen but once, and that w T as on her arrival 
that dark November night in Oldham. 

A wild, desperate light, such as one might 
notice in the expression of a hunted animal, 
yet with its teeth firmly clenched, as though in 


desperation it would fly at the throat of the 
first person that approached it. 

The struggle, if indeed there had been any 
doubt on the subject, was over, and as soon as 
she could sufficient^ calm herself, she found 
the penny bottle of ink, an old pen, and a sheet 
of note paper. 

Upon this, in a fine ladylike hand, such as 
Lady Helen Bel tram herself could not have 
surpassed in beauty of call graph y, she wrote 
the following — 

“My dear Mr. Gresiiam, — I accept the offer 
of your hand, and will to the utmost of my 
ability make you a good wife. I shall be home 
at six this evening, and happy to see you then, 
if not otherwise engaged. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Florence Carr.” 

Not a very gushing epistle, you may think, 
but then Florence was anything but a gusher. 

She had never professed to be in love with 
the rich mill owner — why, therefore, Imply 
what she did not feel ? 

That she liked, or rather, that she did not 
dislike him was true, but beyond this, it was 


as she rose from her seat to greet the man who 
had been her employer, in his new character of 
accepted suitor. 

She was dressed in a plain lustreless black 
silk dress, with a flowing skirt and train, the 
body closely fitting her splendidly well-deve- 
loped, yet not too exuberant figure. 

This, with many other small articles of ele- 
gance, even luxury, had been purchased with 
part of the fifteen pounds which she had left 
after giving Moll five, from the contents of one 
of her valentines. 

A frill of narrow lace, and bows of crimson 
ribbon at her throat and in her hair, were all 
the ornament or relief afforded to her dark 
dress, except the lovely face and coils of black 
hair which gave her head such a purely classical 
contour. 

No tawdry finery, nothing to shock his taste, 
but looking every inch a lady, she advanced 
calmly, and the mast self-possessed of the quar- 
tette to meet him. 

Lady Helen Bel tram might have envied the 
ease, grace, and tact, with which this despfsed 
mill hand received her guest and suitor. With 
a few light, pleasant words, she set him and her 
companions at ease, and then, at his request, 
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unnecessary in her opinion to go, and she rightly 
judged that Frank Gresham was not a man 
who could appreciate the value of being loved. 

A good man, secure in the assurance and 
conviction of a woman’s love, prizes her the 
more dearly, and would bear anything that the 
world could inflict, sooner than wound or in 
any way take a mean or dishonorable advan- 
tage of it. 

While a bad man, on the contrary, having 
won the prize, plucks the flower from its stem, 
and then, soon grown tired of its perfume, casts 
it away, to die or be trodden upon by any passer 
by. 

Frank Gresham was not a good man, hence 
the coldness of the woman who had inspired in 
his heart a fierce passion, rather than an 
absorbing and enduring love, only goaded him 
on the more surely and completely to passess 
her. 

Scarcely had the clock on the mantel-piece 
struck six that evening, when a knock sounded 
on the door of the cottage in which Moll and 
Florence resided, and the young cotton spinner, 
Frank Gresham, entered the room. 

I fancy the most nervous of the four persons 
in the room was the visitor himself. 

For he could not forget, when he looked on 
Moll Arkshaw’s and Mrs. Bolton’s faces, how 
deeply and bitterly he had wronged them 
through the injury done and crime imputed to 
the man whom they both loved. 

On their part, if they did not forget Willie 
Bolton’s fate, they did not think of imputing it 
to the man before them. 

True, they knew he was the prosecutor, but 
they likewise knew or believed that he was the 
loser. 

That the gold found hidden in Bolton’s bed 
was his, and that, throughout the whole prose- 
cution, he had been as mild and kind as in any 
way appeared compatible with Justice, and his 
assumed belief in the guilt of the prisoner. 

Hence, a great deal of the bitterness which 
one would otherwise have thought natural for 
them to feel towards him, was blunted by what 
appeared palliating circumstances. 

Florence looked like some rare exotic, a 
flower of another and more uncommon order, 


sat down at the piano, of which I have before 
said the room boasted, and began to play and 
sing an old English ballad. 

She had a good voice, and her execution was 
that ol a well-trained, accomplished musician. 

“ How strange that you sing and play so 
well,” said the young man, really taken by sur- 
prise. 

“ Not at all. I am naturally musical.” 

“So I should think, and I am glad of it, but 
I want to talk with you now ; won’t you come 
out for a walk with me ; it seems that we can- 
not be here alone.” 

All this while the fair, white fingers were 
playing a brilliant and noisy valse. 

“Yes, but I must be back early — before ten,” 
was the reply, and the fingers still went on till 
the air was flnisued. 

“ I am going out for a walk, Moll, with Mr. 
Gresham,” she observed, rising from her seat at 
the Instrument, “but I shali not be late.” 

And, so saying, she went into the next room, 
candle in hand, to put on her bonnet. 

It was only a small black lace affair, made 
up by her own hands with a lew pins and some 
crimson flowers in the space of a few minutes, 
but it suited her better than many a French 
milliner could have made a bonnet do, and the 
thick cloth jacket, small and simple as it was, 
only added to her quiet, ladylike appearance. 

As far as outward show went, Frank Gresham 
might be proud to take and introduce her as 
his wife wherever he went, and he thought so 
now as he looked at her, watching her pull on 
her dainty glove; and a throb of exultation 
swelled in his heart, for he knew that his 
mother and most of his relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances would Jeer at, perhaps cut him, 
for what they would call his silly, mad infatua- 
tion in marrying one of his own work girls. 

But he would have the best part of the laugh, 
he thought, when he showed his wife to them, 
for this woman was a match for them all ; aye, 
more than a match, for where, among their 
own vulgar daughters aud kinswomen, could 
they find one in any way to compare with her ? 

Perhaps he was right as lar as externals went, 
and, could Florence Carr but have blqtted out 
the past and have bathed In the waters of 


Lethe, she might have made a far better wife 
than he could ever have deserved. 

The past, however, is real as the present, and 
sure as the future to rebound upon every human 
being ; hence it would be wise in all of us to re- 
member that no foolish or wicked act of ours 
but will bring forth fruit, perchance a hundred- 
fold, to our bitter cost and peril. 

“ She be a clever un,” said Mrs. Bolton, as 
the door closed upon the lovers ; “ who be she, 
Moll, and where didst thee find her ?” 

Moll briefly recounted her first meeting with 
the weary wanderer, and the account she gave 
of herself. 

“And thee don’t knaw who she be?” 

“I’ve told thee all I does knaw,” replied’ 
Moll, perhaps a little shortly. 

To be candid, it was a subject she disliked 1 
being questioned upon, perhaps from the fact 
that she had so very little to say in reply. 

“Well, I mon say thee’rt a greenhorn,” said 
the elder woman sagely ; “ and she’s a sharper, 
see If she ar’n’t.” 

“She’s done me as much good as I’ve done 
her,” replied Moll, stoutly, “and I never seed a 
good deed throwed away, mother, so we’ll talk 
no more about it,” 

And Moll resolutely 
walked into the inner 
room, determined to 
change the subject. 
From which it will 
be seen that Mrs. Bol- 
ton was scarcely an ac- 
quisition, even to this 
small household. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

STRAWS BLOWN BY THE 
WIND. 

Two days after he 
had proposed, the news 
of Frank Gresham’s 
engagement to one of 
his own workwomen 
was spread pretty well 
all over the town, and, 
as ill-luck would have 
it, the rumor came to 
his mother’s ears. 

I have said very little 
about Mrs. Gresham, 
simply because she has, 
up to the present time, 
taken no active part In 
the tale which it has 
been my business to 
record. 

Her history, however, 
was pretty well known 
to the inhabitants of 
Oldham, a fact which 
shows the disadvantage 
of living in a town 
small enough for every- 
body to know every- 
body else’s pedigree and 
business. 

Even at her present 
age, with two sons who 
were not juveniles, she 
was a fine, stately, well- 
preserved woman, with 
pride and ambition 
clearly marked on her 
firm, regular features. 

As she herself would have given much to 
hide the fact, I am sorry to be obliged to state 
that in the days of her youth, her father had 
kept a small beershop or roadside inn, and it 
was there that her husband, then by no means 
so rich as he afterwards became, though, even 
at that time, vastly her superior in the social 
scale, met, wooed and married her. 

Very creditable to all parties, no doubt, 
especially as the union had been a happy one; 
and if Mrs. Gresham had not chosen so persis- 
tently to iknore the past, no one would have 
thought of regarding it in any other light than 
to her credit. 

But social ambition was Mrs. Gresham’s 
quicksand, her rock ahead, and this weakness 
exposed her to much bitter mortification, and 
also to her inflicting on those she loved an un- 
necessary amount of misery. 

Thankful that she had no daughters to marry, 
since girls had, it appeared to her, sioce her 
own maidenhood, become somewhat of a drug 
in the market, she looked forward to both of 
her sons making good, if not aristocratic alli- 
ances. 

They were wealthy, she urged, therefore they 
could afford to look for family influence and 
position in selecting a wife. 

It is useless denying the fact that Frank’s 
wild, dissolute and intemperate conduct had 
occasioned her a great deal of anxiety, even 
pain, though not by any means as much as a 
more loving and gentle woman would have 
felt. 

But Mrs. Gresham had faith iu her boys — 
faith that Frank, when he had sown his wild . 
oats, would fulfil her ambitious dreams, marry 
as she would like him to do, and settle down 
into a good husband and respectable member of 
society. 

And it really did seem at one time as though 
all her ambitious hopes and dreams were to be 
accomplished, for* when his engagement with 
Lady Helen Beltram was announced, she felt, 
with undue haste, it must be admitted, that her 
eldest and most doubtful boy was settled, and 
there was nothing more in that quarter to be 
desired. 

If John, now, would only follow his brot her’ll 
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example and find some patrician, even if pennl- 
less bride, all would be as she herself would 
have planned it*. 

But John, though so good and gentle and 
thoughtful for his mother’s comfort, was obsti- 
nate, quietly though positively so, and though 
he listened patiently enough to her plans, ut- 
terly declined on so important a matter to him- 
self to execute them. . 

It may therefore be supposed what a terrible 
blow it had been to her pride when the engage- 
ment between her son and Lady Helen was 
broken off, and how she had vainly tried to 

mend or patch it up agM in. ... o - 

With the lady and her family positive and 
unbending and her son glad of bis release, her 
self-imposed task was of course an impossible 
one, and she was at length obliged to relinquish 

it in despair. .. . ... 

Still there had been hope, if not of this alli- 
ance, at least that her son might make another 
in all respects equally to her satisfaction. 

And with this hope she had tried to console 

herself. , , . . 

Bat now all her airy fabrics were dashed to 
the ground, that Is, supposing the news to he 
true. 

Was it true ? 

There was the question. 

Frank had not been home or slept at home 
for several days past; he might perchance come 
that very night, but she could not remain quiet 
on the mere possibility of his doing so, and she 
determined to go to the mill at once, speak to 
him upon the subject, and, if need be, expostu- 
late most strongly upon the madness of his 
conduct. 

So the carriage was ordered and her maid 
dressed her, for of course the ci-devant inn- 
keeper’s daughter could not be expected to 
dress herself; and as she swept down the stairs 
and through the fine hall to the brougham 
awaiting her, she felt capable of crushing with 
a glance, or one step of her proud foot, the 
daring and low-born aspirant to be the sharer 
of her son’s name and position. 

When the carriage in which she was seated 
drove up to the door of the counting-house and 
private entrance to the mill, she was informed 
that the master was out— gone into Manchester, 
the clerk who came to the door thought, and of 
course the man could not, with any degree of 
certainty, say when his master would return. 

Mrs. Gresham hesitated. 

It was beneath her dignity, of course, to ques- 
tion this man about her son’s habits and pro- 
ceedings, yet at the same time her impetuous 
anger and not too careful training in her youth 
urged her to do what a more noble and upright- 
mfnded woman would have spurned with scorn 
and disdain. 

“ There is a young woman that ray son s 
name has been mentioned in connection with,” 
she said, her cheek meanwhile flushing with 
shame at her owu meanness. 

« One that used to work in the mill,** she 
added; “perhaps does so now; do you know 

where she lives?” 

Now the man knew perfectly well not only 
who she meant, but also where Florence Carr 
resided. 

He likewise knew his master's violent tem- 
per and needed no assurance to convince him 
that if he gave Mrs. Gresham the information 
she required, his own situation, if it came to 
Frank Gresham’s ears, would not be worth a 
day’s purchase. 

The only refuge open to him, therefore, was 
the plea of ignorance, which, too, he stoutly 
maintained, adding, as an additional plea— 

“You see, mum, there’s so many young wo- 
men comes to the mill, and I don’t know any 
of them.” 

“Ot course you don’t, but this girl’s name is 
Cart* Florence Carr— I should think you have 

heard of it.” . 

“ 1 may have done, thohgh I don’t remember , 
but shall I call the foreman, mum ?— since you 
know her name, her address will be sure to be 
in his books.” 

“ Couldn’t you get to look at them without 
asking him?” inquired the great lady, feeling, 
it is to be hoped, a little ashamed of herself. 

But the man was too wary; he had heard far 
too much of Mrs. Gresham’s character to think 
of placing his present position aud future pros- 
pects at her mercy, or dependent upon her dis- 
cretion, justice, or gratitude. 

So he replied in the negative, starting off 
almost before he was told to do so for the fore- 
man, glad enough to shift the responsibility of 
satisfying the imperious lady upon him. 

Scarcely had he left the carriage door in obe- 
dience to Mrs. Gresham’s order when a small, 
deformed and crippled girl hobbled to the side 
of the carriage, by which indeed she had for the 
last few miuutes been standing, and asked, in a 
cracked voice— 

“ Be it Florence Carr wlioam yo* want ? 
“Yes.” 

“ Eigh, I’ll tell’ee where ’tis. Thee’ll find her 
at the first o’ Gretty’s Cottages in Mud Lane.” 
“ Tell the coachman, and that’s for yourself.” 
So saying Mrs. Gresham threw the cripple a 
shilling and leaned back in her carriage, glad 
to have got what she was in search of without 
an appeal to the foreman, for that worthy man 
was neither the most pliable or manageable 
person in the world. 

Consequently when the foreman came down 
to the yard, the carriage and Mrs. Gresham had 
alike disappeared, somewhat, it must be con- 
fessed, to his relief. 

“ Aw thinks aw’ve done her a turn, mut- 
tered the girl who had volunteered the infor- 
mation, and whom you have no doubt recog- 
nised as Jem, Moll Arkshaw’s late servant. 


“ Meary o’ Swiney’s be in a fluster, and she’ll 
gi’e Florence such a dusting as she’ll na forget 
in a day.” 

“ To think,” she went on, after a pause, “ o 
that lass being a rich woman and having her 
carriage to ride in and her silks to wear, she as 
I remembers white as a boggart and ready to 
die wi’ being clemmed. There were summut 
queer about her as I never quite maked out. I 
wish I could find It out, for, oh, I hates her like 
pisen !” 

More than poison, I should imagine, especi- 
ally if the dose were to be swallowed by an ene- 
my. 

And Jem trudged off homewards. 

In no hurry to get there, if one may judge 
from the way in which she loitered about. 

Indeed Jem had been out looking for work — 
uselessly looking for it — upto this time, at least, 
and her grandmother, the white witch, was apt 
to express her opinions pretty freely upon those 
who would eat and not work. 

Consequently Jem was in no great hurry to 
get home, and she trudged along thoughtfully 
with something resting like a heavy weight 
upon her mind, which she was too cautious even 
to frame in words to herself. 

What it was that she brooded upon so intent- 
ly it would be premature to say, though it was 
destined to influence the lives of more than one 
person connected with this narrative. 

When she reached her grandmother’s house, 
it was to And that amiable woman in close and 
deep conversation with John Barker, William 
Bolton’s cousin. 

Both started, the crone with an expression of 
anger and her companion with a look of relief, 
as the girl entered the room In which they were 
siting. 

More mischief,” thought the girl, though 
she seemed more heavy-eyed and dull than 
usual. 

She noticed, too, that John appeared to cower 
and shiver, even while there was a gleam of 
defiance in his eye, as though the hag was com- 
pelling him to do something he was averse to 
and dreaded, or refuslug him some request 
which he was anxiously preferring. 

“ Another kettle o’ fish boiling,” thought the 
girl again. 

But she made no comment, and only answer- 
ed her grandmother’s savage question as to 
whether or not she had obtained work by a 
meek negative. 

“Then what’s ye bin doin’ wi’ youssen ?” was 
the next imperative demand. 

The girl hesitated, then said, with something 
like defiance, though her sharp eyes watched 
the faces of her listeners keenly— 

“ Aw saw Meary o’ Swiney’s, the spinner’s 
mother, at the mill, axing where Florence Carr 
lived, and they would na tell her, for Frank’s 
in Manchester, and they’re feared on him, I 
s’pose, so I up and told her, and she’s goned off- 
in her carriage to see her new daughter, but she 
do na look loving no how.” 

And the cripple broke into a harsh, malicious 
laugh, while her companions started and invol- 
untarily glanced at each other. 

“ An’ thee thinks she’s going to rate the lass ?” 
asked the fortune teller, eagerly. 

“ Aye, folks do na go to make love wi’ such 
a look as Gresham’s mother’s got on her face,” 
was the positive reply. “ She’s got murder in 
her eyes, if she could get It out. 

“Eigh, weel, lass. It be her business and 
none o’ ours; thee munbe nigh clemmed; here, 
go to the butcher’s and gettheesen summut for 
thee tea ; thou’st had no dinner, ’ave yo’?” 

“ Noa,” was the reply, “ and I be nigh clem- 
med.” 

And so saying, she took the few copper coins 
and left the room. 

She did not go direct to the butcher’s shop, 
however. 

On the contrary, she did not leave the house, 
but going to the front door, she opened and 
closed it noisily herself on the inside ; and then, 
creeping like a cat, she made her way into the 
small kitchen or washhouse behind the room 
In which the two worthies were sitting, and, 
opening a large cupboard here, she entered it, 
and applying eyes and ears to an aperture in 
the wall formed by the removal of two or three 
bricks, was enabled not only to hear, but to see 
what was taking place in the room beyond. 

Little did the two plotters dream how they 
were being overreached by this seemingly half- 
witted girl. A . . . 

Had they known of her cunning trick, her 
life would certainly not have been worth a 
dozen hours’ purchase. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A COUPLE OF CATS. 


“ Does a young woman named Florence Carr 
live here ?” 

The question was asked in a loud, imperative 
tone, and Mrs. Gresham, who had stepped Horn 
her carriage and stood there with her rich silk 
dress ostentatiously trailing on the door step, 
seemed to tower over aud to a great extent 
overwhelm poor Mrs. Bolton, who had answered 
her imperious knock. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; will you walk in ?” 

And the woman who had been robbed of her 
only child by the villany of the son of the fine 
lady before, her stood aside for the visitor to 

Florence was in the room, sitting by a small 
table, working upon some pretty trifle of lace^ 
cambric and ribbons, preparing, no doubt, for 
her wedding day. .. 

For Frank Gresham was in a hurry to call 
her his o\vn, and had insisted upon her discon- 
tinuing at once her work at the mill. 


Very simple, pretty, and ladylike she looked 
this afternoon, like some strange and rare bird 
in an unsuitable and common cage, and, had 
Mrs. Gresham been one whit more polished and 
refined herself, she would have admitted it and 
shrunk from the scene she had come prepared 
and determined to make. 

Had she known too what a match this e irl 
was for her with her precocious worldly wisdom, 
her keen, unscrupulous intellect, and thorough 
knowledge of much that she herself was igno- 
rant of, she would have shrunk from the en- 
counter, or at least have thought twice before 

engaging in it. . , 

As it was, indeed, for a moment she paused 

and hesitated. . 

She was not prepared for so much conscious 
dignity and quiet refinement as that which 

seemed natural to this girl. , 

The utmost simplicity characterised the 0 iri s 

There was none of the glaring, flaunting com- 
bination of colors sufficient to make one’s eyes 
ache and set one’s teeth on edge that was even 
visible in Mrs. Gresham’s own attire. 

A black merino dress, destitute of trimming, 
but fitting a figure which needed no assistance 
from art to add to its perfect proportions. 

Just a frill of soft, white lace round t^e “eck 
and cuffs, and a small gold brooch, was all the 
ornament she wore. 

No ; I was wrong, for a diamond ring glit- 
tered on the engaged finger, dislodging, though 
it did not banish, the plain one enclosed in the 
valentine, since that was transferred to the 
other hand. 

Instinctively the girl felt that this was no 
friendly visit, and she rose to her feet, calmly 
aud proudly, to receive her visitor in the 
same spirit as that in which she came. 

There are many quiet fights and contentions 
as deadly in their feelings and intensity as if 
fought with swords and pistols, although only 
women’s voices are the weapons. 

One glance at Mrs. Gresham’s face convinced 
Florence that between them there could be no 
peace — nay, not even a truce, and that the con- 
flict would clearly be death or victory. 

I think the consciousness of this armed the 
girl, and gave her courage, 

It was a novelty ; a little excitement. 

There had been too much sameness in Frank 
Gresham’s courtship. 

But here was opposition. 

Determined, positive opposition. 
a You wished to see me ?” she asked with 
the calm grace and self-possession which a 
duchess might have assumed in receiving a 
doubtful guest, 

u i did,” was the fierce and somewhat tragic 

reply. , . 

“ Pardon me, but I have not the pleasure of 

knowing you.” 

“ No ; but you know my son.” 

“ Possibly, but as I do not know who your 
son may be, I am scarcely anything the wiser.” 
This was said with such a provokingly sweet, 
easy, even patronising manner, that the vi-itor 
felt both slightly snubbed aud greatly irri- 
tated. 

“ I am Mrs. Gresham,” she said, as though 
announcing herself to be Queen of England. 

But the girl she was addressing seeme t by no 
means impressed by the announcement, and 
she simply said, with a slight bend of the 
head — 

“ Indeed ; I am happy to see you. Won’t you 
take a seat ?” 

“ No !” 

The tone of voice in which this little word of 
two letters was uttered baffles description. 

Poor Mrs. Bolton, who had been standing 
meekly by, gave a decided Jump of fear aud 
surprise. 

The coachman, waiting with the carriage in 
the lane heard it, aud remarked to the foot- 
man, with a sly wink, that the wind was 

rising. , 

They all knew at Bankside what Mrs. Gres- 
ham’s voice in that tone portended. 

Indeed, the only person unmoved by it was 
the very one whom it was expected to frighten. 

Instead of being alarmed, Florence only 
smiled, and remarked — 

“ I daresay you are tired of sitting with com- 
ing in a carriage, but you will, I hope, excuse 
me.” 

And so saying, she resumed her seat at the 
table, and took up the lace upon which she had 
been working. 

“Insolence !” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham, liter 
ally exploding with fury. 

The black eyebrows which shaded those deep 
blue eyes were deliberately elevated. 

There might even have been a shrug of the 
rounded shoulders to accompany ihem. 

But the voice was calm, and cold, and cutting 
which said — 

“ I did not say so. Pray, do not be so hasty 
in stigmatising your own conduct.” 

This was too much for Mrs. Gresham. 

She must either have flown at the object of 
her fury and torn her to pieces — at least, have 
attempted it — or given way and sunk down, 
overwhelmed with horror and disgust. 

Being somewhat stout and portly, as well as 
tall, and doubtful as to the success of an at- 
tempt at the value of physical strength, the 
mill owner’s mother sank into a chair. 

a i want to know,” she said, as soon as she 
could recover breath and overcome her indig- 
nation, “ if the ridiculous tale I have heard is 
true — that my son Frank, your master” — and 
she sneered as the emphasised the word — “ is 
going to marry you ?” 

“ Since you are so interested In the subject, 
replied the girl, with a sneer, which was quite 


equal in intensity to that of her visitor, “ I 
would advise you to question your son. It will 
then be quite time enough to come here and 
catechise me.” 

“ Then you deny it ?” 

“ On the contrary, I decline to discuss it.” 

“ But I insist upon knowing.” 

“ You can insist upon whatever you like, but 
I suppose your son is of age, is he not ?” 

“ Of age ; yes, he is of age, and old enough to 
make a fool of himself With a painted doll like 
you.” 

But Florence only laughed a low, musical 
laugh, as she said, derisively— • 

“ Then you don’t admire his taste ?” 

“ Admire his taste,” exclaimed the woman, 
getting really venomous in her passion. “ If 
you were an honest woman, it would be dif- 
ferent, but yon, who ar ” 

“ You had better be careful,” said Florence, 
warningly, and holding up her hand, on which 
glittering the diamonds. 

u Your words may be actionable,” she went 
on. “ Mrs. Bolton is there as a witness, and be 
assured that I never receive an insult without 
making the giver pay for it.” 


I To be continued.) 


AN APRIL-FOOL. 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


“I don’t know about it,” said Lucy Pengare 
to herself. “ It is very dull here, of course, and 
it is very gay at the Malcoms’; but then I’m 
dull too. I am not like those gay folks, and I’d 
better not go. Still, somehow Bessie writes so 
kindly.” • N |} 

She opened the little pink note, in which the 
traces of some delicate perfume yet lingered, 
and read it over to herself, in a murmuring 
tone : 

“ Dear Lucy : You half promised to spend 
this week with me, and I hold you to your word. 

I should not be happy without you. Miss Mont- 
claire Is very nice, but we are not such close 
friends as you and I have been, and you will help 
me entertain them all. Charlie told me that 
I must not let you off. 

Yours as ever, 

Bessie Malcom.” 

“ I wonder whether Charlie Malcom did say 
that,” said Lucy. “ It was out of kindness, if 
he did. I know he likes Miss Montclaire. He 
pays her so much attention, and of course I 
don’t care enough for him to be jealous ; but 
we’ve been such friends. One likes to have 
friends, and he sent me bunches of roses and 
books when I was ill, and I’d like to think 
he did say that. Bessie tells the truth about 
other things. Why should she fib about this. 
Perhaps he would like to have me come. I— 
think I’ll go after all. Of course I shall be a 
little brown sparrow among those fine birds, 
but I’ll go, if Miss Merlin only will finish ray 
dress in time, and grandma is well enough to 
spare me.” 

The fates were propitious to Lucy’s visit. She 
got off at last, and was set down, trunk and all, 
at the Malcoms’ gate, one windy March night— 
a night that suddenly seemed brighter than any 
in the month of June, when a figure just dimly 
seen in the dusky evening opened the gate and 
came out, and a voice that she knew to be 
Charlie Malcom’s said : 

“I have been waiting here ever since I saw 
the stage lamp down the road yonder. I felt 
sure you were coming in it. Give me your little 
basket. Jack, attend to Miss Pengare’s trunk. 
This way, Lucy.” 

He kept her hand in his a moment before he 
offered his arm. He looked into her face as he 
spoke, bending his head a little to bring his face 
closer to hers. 

Poor little Lucy ! She did like Charlie Mal- 
com so very much. If only that five minute 
walk along the smooth path under the tall 
trees, could have lasted forever, she would have 
asked no more. 

Bessie met her friend at the gate, and took 
her at once to her own room to take her things 
off. She was the only lady of the house, this 
bright Bessie, and she was called away by an 
angry-faced cook the next moment, and there 
were two ladies in the room who were strangers 
to Lucy, who were evidently touching them- 
selves up before dinner, and who talked hard 
and fast to each other the while. 

“ Miss Montclaire is handsome,” said one. 

« Nothing so very wonderful,” said the other 
“as far as I can see; but she’s showy and mu- 
sical, and all that, and he can’t do better. She’s 
of a good old family.” 

“Excellent,” said the first. “ I presume it is 
settled. They are always paired off together, 
somehow. Rich men always marry rich girls. 
People like to lay money in a warm nest, you 
know. That was a saying in my part of the 
world when I was a girl, and it is true every 
where. It’s not a bad match for Charlie Mal- 
com.” 

Then they fluttered out of the room together, 
and left the glass to Lucy. She did not care 
much for it now. Life looked very dull to her, 
and her own face very plain — a dispirited little 
face, with all the color gone from it, and with a 
pitiful sort of quiver in the chin that she could 
not help for her life. Lucy always began to cry 
with her chin, as babies do. 

41 I won’t,” she said, pressing her palms 
against her eyelids. “ I won’t. I ought to bo 
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glad that I am sure of what I guessed before.” 
Then she brushed her soft brown hair, tied on 
her fresh blue cravat, and buttoned her snowy 
cuffs, and was ready. 

A simple girl, with fresh, quick feelings, is at a 
disadvantage with women of society. Even at 
her happiest, Lucy would have felt shy and 
bashful iu the circle to which she was intro- 
duced; but with a weight of youthful trouble on 
her heart, she was conscious of being even awk- 
ward. 

Miss Montclaire was introduced, and smiled 
graciously. Huey tried to smile also. It was a 
vain attempt. She was overwhelmed by the 
thought of the other woman’s happy lot. 

Miss Montclaire sat in a great arm-chair in a 
graceful, easy attitude. Charles Malcom stood 
near her. At first he was talking to all the la- 
dies, but Miss Montclaire soon claimed him for 
her own. She wanted to know all about the 
people in the photograph album. And so he sat 
beside her, and they laughed and whispered for 
an hour. Bessie, though almost as simple in 
her manner as Lucy, was not bashful. She kept 
the old ladies in chat, and tried to include Lucy, 
but Lucy took refuge in an album. She asked 
nobody to tell her “ all about it,” and I doubt if 
she could have told much about it herself. 

At dinner-time she sat between Bessie and 
old Mr. Malcolm, who was a kind, silent old 
man. Down at the other end of the table ever 
so much brilliant chatter was carried on. Some 
one was talking about April-fool’s day. 

Miss Montclaire was telling of a trick she had 
played on some one. 

“ Charlie always fools some of us before the 
day is over,” said Bessie. “We try to punish 
him, not always with success.” 

“ I shall be here on the first of April,” said 
Miss Montclaire. “I dare you to try your tricks 
on me.” 

“Don’t dare me to any thing; you don’t know 
what might come of it,” said Charlie. And Miss 
Montclaire flashed him back a look that spoke 
volumes. 

Later in the evening, Charlie sat by Lucy’s 
side and tried to entertain her. He was not so 
merry as with Miss Montclaire ; and he told 
Lucy that she was not looking well. His voice 
was gentle, his smile soft, but Lucy was very 
stern with herself. She would not be pleased 
with these things. This man belonged to an- 
other woman. It was not for her to be happy 
iu his courtesies. 

Then Miss Montclaire sang, and Charlie turned 
the music; and while she was singing, Lucy 
whispered to Bessie that she was tired and 
sleepy, and ran away and went to bed. For 
hours she lay awake and heard the voices in 
the parlor, the music, the chatter, the clink of 
wine glasses and plates afterward. And her 
pillow was wet with the hot tears a girl must 
shed over a broken love dream. 

So the visit began. Lucy had heard of Tan- 
talus, but she did not know much about him. 
Some of his tortures, however, she suffered. To 
be with Charlie so much, and yet so far from 
him; to have at times a glance, a word, a touch 
that thrilled her through, and yet to know it all 
meant nothing! To feel that life was empty if 
he did not love her; to be somehow very sure 
that he could love her were it not for Miss Mont- 
clalre’s existence ; and to have the pretty pic- 
ture of Miss Montclaire in her most fascinating 
mood perpetually before hereyes! 

“Oh !” said Lucy, to herself, as the slow days 
dragged on, “ why did l ever come here ? Why 
have I not energy enough to get away ? Charlie 
ought not to be so kind to me when he cares so 
little for me.” 

Yet she had not the courage to go, lest Bessie 
should suspect the reason; lest Miss Montclaire 
should guess it; nay, lest even Charlie himself 
might know. Meantime Miss Montclaire had 
her own anxieties. 

The windy March days blew away somehow, 
and April was at hand. She came in charac- 
teristically, with a dash of rain against the 
window-panes. 

Lucy opened her eyes, and, as had become 
her wont, sighed and closed them again. The 
daybreak used to be a happy thing to her, she 
remembered, but it only brought pain now. For 
a few moments she lay quite still. Then the 
breakfast bell rang sharply. 

“1 must get up, I suppose,” she said. 

And her two white feet touched the red car- 
pet, and she stood in her pretty dishabille, put- 
ting her soft hair away from her eyes, and 
staring hard at the door, under which a little 
white angle was gradually growing larger. It 
was plain, in a moment more, that some one 
was pushing a letter under it from outside. 
Then a light, free step, that she well knew, 
sounded on the stairs, and she ran quickly for- 
ward, and picked up the note and tore it open, 
and read as follows : 

“ Dear Lucy, — I have not been able to talk 
to you all this week. I must have an inter- 
view with you. I leave home to-day, and will 
not be back for two months. Will you let me 
see you alone in the music-room, while the rest 
are at breakfast ? Yours ever, 

“ Charles Malcom.” 

Suddenly the world grew bright to little Lucy. 
A radiance in her eyes, a flush in her cheeks, a 
softness about her mouth, made an altered pic- 
ture in the looking-glass, when she braided up 
her hair with a bonny blue ribbon. Meet him 
in the music-room ! Oh, what could Charlie 
mean to say ? 

There came a tap at the door the next minute. 
She thought it was Bessie who tapped, and 
opened the door quickly. In glided Miss Mont- 
claire. Her eye caught the note upon the dres- 
sing-table as quickly as though she had been 
looking for it. Perhaps she was. 


“ My dear Miss Lucy,” she said, with a smile, 

“ I hope you don’t forget that this is the first of 
April !” 

“ I did forget,” said Lucy. 

“And Charlie Malcom has not,” said Miss 
Montclaire. “ He is such a tease ! If I were 
you, I’d — I’d not take any notice of a note, or 
anything of the sort, that he may send you. I 
shall scold him for trying to play tricks on you, 
you good, innocent little soul.” 

All the color faded from Lucy’s face on the 
instant. 

“There is no need to trouble yourself, Miss 
Montclaire,” she said. “I am not quite so 
easily deceived as you think. I know an April 
trick when I see it.” 

Then she stooped to lace her gaiter, and kept 
her back to Miss Montclaire until she was gone. 
Of all her pain this was the worst; of all her 
trouble this was the greatest. That Charlie 
should try to make an April-fool of her in this 
wise, seemed more than she could bear. 

She did not even pass the parlor door on her 
way down to breakfast. She slipped down the 
back stairs, and she said to the servant who 
was dusting the hall : 

“ When the stage passes, stop it, please. I 
am going home to-day.” 

“I am waiting for Charlie’s trick,” said Bessie 
innocently, as she entered the room. “He al- 
ways succeeds in fooling some one on the first 
of April. Last year it was papa himself.” 

“He may fail this time,” said Lucy scorn- 
fully. 

Miss Montclaire smiled, and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

In spite of Bessie’s entreaties, Lucy’s trunk 
was in the porch when the stage passed, and 
she took her seat within the vehicle without 
delay. 

“ You have been so kind,” she said to Bessie. 
She eould not say, “I have enjoyed myself.” 
Somebody else hailed the stage also, but it 
was an outside passenger. Lucy was glad of 
that. Perhaps Charlie Malcom was ashamed 
of himself, for he did not speak to her, or even 
bow, as he clambered to the roof; but Miss 
Montolaire waved her kerchief from the piazza, 
and it may have been his whole attention was 
absorbed by that. 

The stage rattled on. Lucy could not cry, for 
there were two or three other passengers. Her 
heart was very heavy, and she did not much 
care what became of her. She wondered how 
she could keep on hiding all her trouble from 
her grandparents; how she could bear it when 
news of his wedding came to her. She should 
never marry — never. She should die an old 
maid. 

“Good Lord have mercy on us!” suddenly 
cried an old gentleman opposite her. 

“Jump out !” cried one woman. 

“Sit still !” screamed another. 

Something tramped and rumbled close at 
hand ; a shrill whistle filled the air ; the driver 
yelled to his horses; the stage was whirled 
backward and overset on its side ; and before 
Lucy lost consciousness she was aware that a 
long train of steam-cars had rushed by, and 
that the stage had just escaped it. 

“Lucy, little Lucy.” 

Some one whispered this in her ear, some 
one who held her in his strong arms as he might 
a baby. She opened her eyes, and saw Charlie 
Malcom’s face close ugainst hers. 

“ Are you much hurt ?” he asked. 

“1 think not,” she said. “And you are safe. 
Is any one killed ?” 

“No,” said Charlie. “ We have been in fear- 
ful danger, but there are only a few bruises 
and slight cuts to show for it. We missed the 
train by one yard. Did you know that, Lucy ?” 
“ Yes,” said Lucy. “I think I can stand now, 
Mr. Malcom.” 

She was beginning to remember. So was he. 
He put her down, and offered her his arm. She 
declined it, and leaned agaiust a tree. Then 
the man looked at her long and earnestly, and 
suddenly drew close to her again, and said 
softly * 

“ Lucy, did you find my note ?” 

“ I did,” she said. “Did you believe that I 
was such a — ” 

“Such a what, Lucy T” asked Charlie. 

“ I kuew it was an April-fool trick from the 
first, and I had not the least intention of meet- 
ing you * while the rest were at breakfast,’ on 
the first of April, I assure you, even had Miss 
Montclaire had not told me,” fibbed Lucy. 

“ The first of April ! Is it the first of April ? 
Hang it! I forgot,” cried Charlie. “But why 
did you tell Miss Montclaire ?” 

“I didn’t,” said Lucy. “She, I — I don’t 
know. I— thought — it was April-fool day, you 
know.” 

“ Lucy,” said Charles Malcom, “ a gentleman 
does cot play a trick like that on a lady. I 
wanted to say something to you. Perhaps you 
guess what it is. Shall I make an April-fool of 
myself if I say it now ?” 

Then he said it. 

The indignation meeting of the bruised pas- 
sengers was over. The stage was all right again. 
“ All aboard,” yelled the driver. Charlie helped 
Lucy in, but this time sat beside her ; and oh, 
what a happy Journey it was, through budding 
woods and lanes, and past the pleasant fields, 
back to grandmamma’s! 

If Miss Montclaire felt that she had played a 
trick and failed in it, she kept her own counsel ; 
and when Lucy was married, sent her a bouquet 
and her congratulations. And many an April 
has come with smiles and tears since that time, 
and still I am sure that Lucy and her husband 
would both declare that on All-Fools’-day they 
1 committed the wisest action of their lives. 


“ JONES.” 

[The following little story, with its moral, 
though written for the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, 
is quite too good to be enjoyed by the farmers of 
the South alone.] 

I know a mau and he lived in Jones — 

Which Jones is a country of red hills and 
stones, 

And he lived pretty much by getting of loans, 
And his mules were nothing but skin and 
bones, 

And his hogs were as flat as his corn-pones, 

And he had ’bout a thousand acres of land. 

This man — and his name was also Jones — 

He swore that he’d leave them old red hills and 
stones, 

For he couldn’t make nothing but yellowish 
cotton, 

And little of that, and his fences were rotten, 
And what little corn he had, that was bough- 
ten, 

And he couldn’t get a living from the land. 

And the longer he swore the madder he got, 
And he rose and he walked to the stable lot, 
And he halloed to Tom to come there and 
hitch 

For to emigrate somewhere where laud was 
rich, 

And to quit raising cock-burrs, thistles and 
sich, 

And wasting their time on barren land. 

So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 
Protesting that folks were mighty big fools 
That ’ud stay in Georgia their life time out, 

Just scratching a living, when all of them 
mought 

Get places in Texas, where cotton would 
sprout 

By the time you could plant it in the land. 

And he drove by a house where a man named 
Brown 

Was living, not far from the edge of the town, 
And he bantered Brown for to buy his place, 
And said that seeing as money was skacc, 

And seeing as sheriff’s were hard to face, 

Two dollars an acre would get the land. 

They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 

And Jones he bought him a wagon and tents, 
And loaded his corn and his women and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it took 
His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

To get there and get him a little land. 

But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his 
arm, 

And he picked all the rocks from off’n the 
ground, 

And he rooted it up and ploughed it down, 

And sowed his corn and wheat in the land. 

Five years glided by, and Brown, one day, 

(Who had got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh) 
Was a sitting down, sorter lazily 
To the grandest dinner you ever did see, 

When one of the children jumped on his knee 
And says, “Yan’s Jones, which you bought 
his land.” 

And there was Jones standingout at the fence, 
And he hadn’t no wagon, nor mules, nor tents, 
For he had left Texas afoot and come 
To Georgia to see if he couldn’t get some 
Employment, and he was looking as humble 
As if he had never owned any land. 

But Brown he asked him in, and he sot 
Him down to his victuals smoking hot, 

And when he filled himself apd the floor, 

Brown looked at him sharp and rose and swore 
That “ whether men’s land was rich or poor, 
There was more in the man than there was 
in the land.” 


COLOR. 

As the tropical countries are those in which 
the ardent power of the sun calls forth the most 
brilliant colors both in the vegetable and in the 
animal world; ami as the amount of land near 
the Equator is proportionately so much larger 
in the old than in the new hemisphere ; so it is 
chiefly to the former that we are accustomed to 
look for examples of brilliancy of color. In 
Brazil and the West Indies, and no doubt in 
many a deathly swamp uu trod' leu by the white 
man’s foot, humming-birds and butterflies may 
vie with the sunbeam in lustre. But the ani- 
mals of the Old World, for the most part, occupy 
a higher place than those of the New. Among 
African birds, the simple combination of red 
and black, as in the case of the Bateleur eagle 
and the Barbary pigeon, forms one of the most 
periect lessons in coloring to be found in the 
great book of nature. 

The sun has not only clothed his favorite 
children, the natives of the equatorial regions, 
with special glory of coloring, but has imparted 
to the human races that can bear his beams, as 
if in recompense for the bronzing or blackening 
of their skins, a special instinct in the applica- 
tion of color. Black, indeed, is not the actual 
hue with which he tints the African. The negro 
infant, at birth, is of a dull cherry-red, and this 
color, darkened to the extreme, is that which 
he bears through life. In the north of Africa 
exists a splendid race, with aquiline noses, and 
true hair, the youthful members of which re- 
semble Greek statues in bronze. The North 
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American Indians are of a real copper hue. But 
we are not referring to the color of the skin, set 
off as It is by lustrous hair, and by eyes that re- 
semble stars, to be met with in Eastern travel. 
We are referring to the rare subtlety with 
which the textures of Eastern fabrics are 
wrought as concerns their color. Quaint forms 
of pine, or shell, or pyramid, so conventionalised, 
ages ago, as to convey no meaning in them- 
selves, are made the vehicle for such harmo- 
nies and contrasts of color, now full and bright, 
now subdued into magical semi-tones, as to 
leave the European colorist absolutely nowhere. 
It is the same in the porcelain of Persian or 
Moorish origin. It is the same in the glorious 
stained windows through which the daylight 
has to struggle before it can kiss the most 
sacred spot in the world,— the mystic Sakhrah 
Rock, under the shadowing dome of the mosque 
of Omar. Wherever Oriental taste deals with 
color, the result is like that of Nature herself. 
One exception, alas! we noticed in the Indian 
display at the Kensington Exhibition of 1872. 
The cheap aniline dyes have reached the Indian 
market. There Is a quasi metallic lustre in their 
colors, that is, after a little time, extremely 
wearying to the eye. The vulgarisation of the 
Oriental work that results from their introduc- 
tion into Indian tissues is indescribable. 

The beauty and vitality with which the 
painter clothes his work, when he is a master 
of color, can be only very faintly echoed by the 
engraver, although he makes a technical use of 
the word, and translates the hues of the canvas, 
to some extent, by Ids wonderful monochrome. 
But it is very striking to observe the utter failure 
of photography to produce anything like a good 
engraving, when the camera is applied directly 
to a polychromatic object, such as a highly color- 
ed picture. This difficulty is not to be overcome 
by skill, — it is an inherent chemical condition. 
The only rays that chemically affect the nega- 
tive are those of the blue end of the spectrum. 
Red light and yellow light are invisible in pho- 
tography, except in so far as they may contain 
a small portion of blue light. If a richly-colored 
painting, in which these three colors are boldly 
introduced, is exposed to the camera, the dark 
blues will look white In the image, and the yel- 
low will be turned to black. Thus, while pho- 
tography may be a great aid to the engraver, it 
can never be a rival — never other than a ser- 
vant, when monochrome is left behind. The 
magnificent picture by Gustave Dor6, represent- 
ing Christ leaving the Praetorium, which at- 
tracts so large and so hushed, almost awed, an 
attendance to the Gallery in Bond-street, is thus 
being reproduced for the engraver. The picture 
has been photographed, and the photograph en- 
larged, to the size of the intended engraving. 
On this photograph, printed of course but light- 
ly, an artist is engaged to color after the origin- 
al. From this the engraver will work, employ- 
ing the aid of photography to give absolute 
accuracy to his forms, and then using the in- 
stinct of his art to translate the color. This is 
the true method. A mechanical process may 
be called in to aid the living artist, but it can 
never rival nor supersede, his genius — when, 
indeed, genius is present. 

But the point where the command over color 
is lost by the painter is what we call its play. 
In all the magnificence of nature, in all cases 
where color, either of a splendid or of a gloomy 
tone, produces the most powerful impression on 
the mind, it does so by the aid of nature. The 
most glorious sunrise would lose the greater 
part of its charm if the evanescence of its hues 
could be arrested. Nothing can make up, to 
the human imagination, for the absence of life. 
When color is avowedly absent, as in pure 
sculpture, an order of emotion is excited which 
is not altogether sensuous. The imagination 
gives life to the statue, if it bo one on which the 
potentiality of life has been impressed by the 
sculptor. The seated figure on the Medici tomb 
is not regarded by any cultured observer as a 
piece of marble. The grand Idea of Michael 
Angelo scowls from under that shadowy casque; 
and it needs but little effort on the part of the 
awe-stricken spectator to attribute a ghostly life 
to the figure. With a painting this is altogether 
different- We are not speaking now of human 
expression, or even of the expression of animal 
life given by such magic pencils as those of 
Landseer and Rosa Bonheur. We are speaking 
of the harmony of color. With reference to this, 
nothing can make up for the want of that con- 
stant interchange which is the result of motion. 
The very constitution of the optical powers of 
man involves this law. Thus we may partly 
accouut for the intoxicating influence excited 
over the minds of many, if not of all, by spec- 
tacle. If we can make abstraction, of that 
common sympathy which is so remarkable an 
incident of all great assemblages of people, and 
if we select instances where the intellectual in- 
terest is low, or is fictitious, as in the case of a 
well-known play, there yet. remains a powerful 
effect on the imagination which is due to color, 
— to bright light, sumptuous dresses, flaming 
Jewels, and all the external movement and 
glitter of a stately assembly or well-dressed 
crowd. — Builder. 


The following notice was recently found 
posted on the doors of the Arkansas Senate 
chamber : “ Job work executed with economy 
and dispatch.” 

A speaker before a temperance society one 
Sunday evening expressed the broad conviction 
that “next to Beelzebub himself, Bacchus, in- 
ventor of spirituous beverages, brought more 
I sin and misery on the hurhan race than any 
other individual of whom Scripture gives us 
I any account. 
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May 31, 1873. 


THE FAVORITE 


A REPLY TO “MOLLIE DARLING.” 


BY T. H. W. 

Yes, I love thee, Willie, darling, 

I’ll believe you ever true ; * 

Constant as the star of morning 
I will ever be to you. 

Willie, never doubt I love thee, 

Let your arms around me twine 

Let my head reRt on thy bosom 
While I promise to be thine. 

Believe thou not, my Willie, darling, 

That aught can turn my heart from thee 

From the morning, at Its dawning, 

Till t he eve, I’ll think of thee. 

In my dreams tbou’rt ever present, 

There thy manly form is seen, 

There thy countenance ever pleasant, 
Appears so heavenly and serene. 

Where’er you roam, my Willie, darling, 
My thoughts will ever rest on thee ; 

Hoping that when far from Mollie, 

You’ll give some passing thought to me. 

Take my hand, my Willie, darling, 

While my heart beats loud for you ; 

Swear to me, my only darling. 

That to me you’ll e’er be true. 


THE GYPSY’S LEGACY. 


the lad’s taking a path through the woods 
which brought them to an overhanging cliff 
above the gipsy encampment, where the most 
picturesque sight presented itself. 

In a deep, shaded glen, one protected by the 
high, pine-crowned bluffs from the fierce, cold, 
and rude blasts of winter, a band of wandering 
gipsies had pitched their tents. From out of 
the rocks leading down into this little valley 
bubbled a succession of springs which bore the 
owner’s name — that of Melford. And so roman- 
tic and beautiful was the situation, that it had 
become a favorite place of resort during the 
summer months for pic-nic parties and seekers 
alter rural pleasure. 

As Clarence Hastings paused, he drank in at 
a glance the singularly beautiful scene beneath. 
Autumn had hung her gorgeous colors upon the 
hill tops and tinted the grass in the valley, 
where, In a half circle, were pitched a few 
white tents, which, with a couple of covered 
waggons, formed the homes of this strangely 
wandering people. A huge fire was burning 
beneath a great iron kettle, in which was bub- 
bling a stew, with its savory odors spreading 
abroad, reaching even Mr. Hastings, who did 
not doubt it came from his neighbor’s missing 
chickens. 

By the entrances to the tents, or in groups 
about the grass, were scattered men, women 
and children, arrayed In dusty, faded garments, 
which revealed exposure to both the sun and 
rain. They all presented an appearance so un- 
like that of the gaily dressed, cleanly boy by 
his side, that he could not imagine him to be- 
long to the strange company. 

Farther up the valley were tethered several 
sleek, fat horses, test : fylng to the ample provi- 
sion secured by their masters along the route. 

A couple of great, gaunt bloodhounds finished 
the inventory. 

« Come,” said the boy, after Hastings had 
contemplated the scone for a brief time, “fol- 
low me ; I want old Zilla to see and thank you 
for saving me from those wretches.” 

He led the way down the rocky path into the 
astonished encampment. The dogs barked, the 
men scowled, and the children flew like startled 
partridges to their weird-looking mothers, as 
Clarence Hastings followed his handsome young 
conductor through the dusky groups. At the 
entrance of one of the tents he paused. The 
opeuing of it was concealed by a thick, faded, 
scarlet curtain. 

“ Wait a moment,” whispered the boy, and 
disappeared behind the screen. 

A murmur of voices followed for a time, and 
then he returned and conducted Mr. Hastings 
into the presence of old Zilla. 

Reclining upon a couch of straw, covered 
with a piece of gaudily-flowered drugget, and 
propped up with pillows, was the most singu- 
lar being Hastings had ever beheld. She was tall 
and gaunt, with a pale face, deeply seamed, and 
the most remarkable coal-black eyes, which 
still bore the fulness and lustre of early youth. A 
profusion of hair, white as snow, lay drifted 
from her head. A long robe, with richly bro- 
caded flowers upon a purple grouud — once cost- 
ly and gorgeous, but now tattered and faded — 
covered her wasted form. As soon as she spoke, 
Hastings noticed that her language like that of 
the lad he had rescued from the mob, was sin- 
gularly free from bad grammar or vulgarism 
“Welcome, sir,” she said, with a faint at- 
tempt to rise, but sinking back either from 
weakness or pain. “ Paul tells me you saved 
him from the torture and indignity of a beat- 
ing, and old Zilla thanks you.” 

“ It is nothing,” replied Hastings. “ I but 
obeyed the dictates of common humanity. But 
I have intruded myself upon your people in 
order to give them some friendly advice.” 

“ Your motive, sir, I doubt not, is a kind one ; 
yet we do not like to listen to preaching. A 
kind act goes muclf further with us than words.” 
“ I have only to say my good woman, that 
this poor boy was very near paying the penalty 
of some of the lawlessness of your people, 
only wish to warn them of the resentment and 
bitterness such a course will bring upon them.” 
“ Thank you kindly, sir. But we must live, 
and if I had mj' way, it would be honestly. 
Yet, as you know, there are some bad people 
in every community, and, of course, ours is no 
exception. And what wonder? We are with- 
out name or nation — wandering ever in hunger 
and cold — repulsed by those who have homes 
and competence. Do you marvel, then, that 
they are not all saints ?” 

Her voice grew tremulous and sad as she pic- 
tured the condition of her race. 

“ I do not wonder,” he replied, “ for they are 
tempted beyond others. But as you have found 


“ Oh! don’t, don’t! I didn’t do it. I tell you 
it wasn’t I — and the distressed cries of denial 
and entreaty Increased in violence. 

The scene was in a town In the Far West ; 
and as Mr. Hastings approached the crowd as- 
sembled about the court-house, elbowing his 
way along, he came to where some of the rabble 
where holding a boy, while others were prepar. 
ing to administer a flagellation. The boy was 
dressed in the most picturesque costume ; a 
scarlet flannel blouse, handsomely braided and 
belted with a broad leather girdle, a pair of 
zouave pantaloons of the same material, white 
stockings, and black cloth gaiters, a broad, 
white sailor-collar turned low down in the neck, 
fastened with a broad blue ribbon. A scarlet 
cap, also braided with black, from which de- 
pended a long, swaying tassel, surmounted a 
handsome head of Jet black hair, hanging in 
long, glossy curls. His features were small, his 
complexion dark and ruddy. His eyes were 
the large, black, luminous Italian. But he had 
been dragged and buffeted by the crowd until 
his picturesque attire was sadly disarranged. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” demanded 
Mr. Hastings, in a deep and commanding voice, 
and the large eyes were instantly turned in 
entreaty upon the speaker. 

“Oh! he’s one of them gipsies that have 
camped for the winter down at Melford 
Springs,” was the answer. 

“What of that? Why should he be abused 
because he happens to belong to that unfortun- 
ate race ?” demanded Clarence Hastings. 

“ He belongs to the biggest set of thieves un- 
hung. They have been stealing by wholesale 
already. The night before last I lost a lot of 
chickous, and we won’t stand any more such 
nonsense.” 

“ But how do you know that this boy was the 
thief? Did you catch him in the act ?” 

“ No, Mr. Hastings. I defy you to catch one 
of the varmints at any of their mischief.” 

“ Then why not let this child go ? Surely he 
ought not to suffer for the sins of the tribe, who 
are older and no doubt his teachers.” 

At this moment another of the crowd spoke. 

“I say, Mr. Hastings, you just go home if 
you’re too tender-hearted. We’re going to baste 
this fellow’s red jacket for him, and send him 
back to the gang to tell what’s in store for them, 

If they don’t move their quarters.” 

Hastings stepped forward and placed his hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder, flourished his cane 
ominously, and again addressed them. 

“ What do you call yourselves but cowards ? 

A full score of men bent upon beating one 
small boy of scarcely twelve years ! It is an 
outrage, and one I will not permit ! Bo let me 
pass !” 

The crowd fell back and slung off, while the 
boy was led away by his deliverer. 

“I will see you safely to your people, my 
child,” continued Hastings, “ for I think they 
need a word of warning.” 

“ Oh, sir, you are so kind. I did not steal,” 
replied the boy with a grateful glance, which 
showed the fine lines of his face, and his eyes so comfortable a place, I presume you intend 


obtain. At least I can answer for myself, and 
I will see Mr. Melford at once about it.” 

“ You are indeed kind. I thank you,”— and 
she extended her long, thin hand. “ Old Zilla 
will at least see that none trespass upon you. 
Farewell.” 

As Clarence Hastings bowed over the hand 
given him he felt as if indeed in the presence of 
a person in authority. Paul led him once more 
through the encampment and out into the high- 
way, bidding him good morning, and refusing 
the money offered to him. 

Clarence Hastings was an exceedingly hand- 
some young man of about three-and-twenty, 
rich and independent. He lived in a fine old 
country mansion about a mile from the town, 
just far enough for seclusion. The surroundings 
revealed culture and refinement. 

A maiden sister, some years older than him- 
self, took charge of his house. They lived alone 
in the family homestead, as they had done 
from childhood. 

A week after his visit to the gipsy encamp- 
ment, his sister Mary called to him from the 
window of the little breakfast-room, as he sat 
over his newspaper and coffee, “ Clarence, here 
comes the queerest creature ! I am positive It 
is the little gipsy, Paul, with whom you had so 
romantic an adventure. Surely he looks like 
some species of monkey.” 

“ Not at all, sister. He has a beautiful face. 
And he arose, opened the door, and admitted 
his little friend. The boy’s dark eyes were red 
with weeping, and he looked pale and very sad, 
and when questioned as to the reason, replied^, 
“Old Zilla wishes to see you, sir. She is dying. 

And the head drooped upon his clasped 
hands, while his little form trembled with sup- 
pressed sobs. 

“ I will go to her immediately. Do not cry. 
It may not be so bad as you think.” 

u she does not wish you to come until sunset, 
and told me to say she wished to see you at 

that hour.” ... 

“Say to her, then, my boy, that I will cer- 
tainly be there at the appointed time.” 

“Surely, Clarence,” Interrupted his sister, 
“yon will not think of going alone at such a 
time. Think of the isolated place, the lonely 
road, and the strange people you visit.” 

The lorm of the boy dilated, and his eyes 
flashed fire as he turned to answer her. 

“You think, like all the rest, that we are 
murderers and dogs, but know that not so much 
as a hair of this kind gentleman’s head wil be 
injured. A gipsy knows how to return a kind- 
ness and protect a friend.” 

And, refusing all offers of hospitality, he strode 
out of the house and away with the air of a 
prince. 

“Well, well,” said Mary Hastings, “ If that 
isn’t a specimen of humanity ! The gipsy who 
came the other day with a string of fish for me 
to purchase was like a poor whipped cur com- 
pared to this boy. He hung his head and made 
known his wishes in a sort of broken English 
jargon — something like Italian.” 

“ Yes, there Is a mystery about tbe lad, and 
old Zilla, his grandmother. If I mistake not, 
they have known a different life in other days.” 
At the appointed time, Clarence Hastings 
was again in the gypsy encampment. Faul 
met him at the top of the crags, and led him 
as before through the now silent place. Not 
even the voice of a child or the barking of a 
dog broke the stillness. In the gleam of tbe 
early evening shadows, he distinguished the 
form of a number of men grouped about tbe 
dying embers of their camp-fires. Every one 
else seemed to have sought their tents or 
waggons. As they drew near the tent of old 
Zilla, a strange chaunting sound fell upon their 
ears. Paul lifted the curtain, and they passed 
within. 

Reclining, as upon the day he had first 
visited her, Hastings saw old Zilla. Her face 
was ashy pale, and showing marks of great re- 
cent suffering. Her hands were folded upon her 
breast, holding a crucifix ; her eyes were closed. 
A lamp, suspended from the centre pole of the 
tent, gave a dim light. Paul placed his fingers 
upon his lips in token of silence, and they stood 
and listened to the following strain : — 


filled with tears. 

“ I hope you did not.” 

“ I tell you I didn’t. Don’t you believe me ?” 
returned the lad, impatiently. 

“ Certainly, and I am glad to do so,” and he 
placed his hand caressingly upon his head. 

“ They, down there, thought that our people 
set me on to do such things ; but I tell you no- 
body among them asks me to do anything.” 
“Why so?” 

“Because I belong to old Zilla.” 

“ Who Is she ?” 

“ My grandmother. She is very wise, and was 
once very beautiful. They all mind her.” 

“ She Is, then, the queen of your tribe ?” 
“Yes; but she is ill now, and I am afraid 
she will die some day.” 

The speaking face of the child assumed such 
a pathetic expression as to touch the heart of 
Mr. Hastings, and he followed him in silence 
for the rest of the way, which seemed inter- 
minable. Yet it was very much shortened by 


to remain here for some months. Permit me 
to say that I am disposed to aid your people in 
being honest, especially as I have pledged my 
word to assist in prosecuting all found violating 
the laws of the land. My land joins the estate 
of Mr. Melford, whom I know to be a humane 


“ The spirit of my native land, 

It visits me once more — though I must die 
Far from the myrtle which thy breeze has 
fanned, 

My own bright Italy 
“The nightingale is there, 


greatest blessing was her greatest curse. She 
married in early life. The boy, Paul, was tbe 
fruit of that union. But fickle and spoiled by 
indulgence, his mother soon got tired of ber s 
bonds, and fled with one of her many admirers, 
leaving husband and child. The latter I took 
charge of, while its father went In search of that 
which Is very sweet to our race — revenge !” 

The old woman paused from exhaustion amt 
emotion, and feebly wiped the moisture from 
her brow. Then, gathering new strength, she 
went on : — “ My husband had died before our 
daughter’s disgrace; and, a widow, with the 
pride of a kingly race throbbing in my veins, I 
was left to hear my sorrow and shame alone. 
For two years my daughter enjoyed the pot tage 
for which she had bartered her birthright . Then 
Justice and revenge overtook her. She was 
found dead in bed, poisoned by an unseen hand; 
and the author of her fall was poniarded In the 
street by a masked figure, who hissed his crime 
into his ear even as his life-blood crimsoned the 
pavement. Having no male issue, I was driven 
by the next successor from the old chateau 
which sheltered my grey head and that of my 
grandchild. Bowed with grief, homeless and 
friendless, the old spirit of my people returned 
to me ; and, taking Paul, I wandered forth in 
search of the tribe of my kindred. My aged 
father, the Gipsy King, still lived. lie had 
governed his people for nearly half a century; 
there was no one to succeed him, and my return 
was hailed with joy. But poverty and want 
drove us at last to these golden shores. 

“Now listen to the most important part of 
my revelation. The child of my daughter was, 
unfortunately for us all, a girl, whom we named 
Pauline, giving promise, like her mother, of 
rare beauty. I conceived the idea of disguising 
and passing her off as a boy, thus shielding her 
from the fiends that could beset her path as a 
woman ; and so carefully have I guarded the 
seoret that not even one of the tribe has ever 
discovered the deception. When I am gone, 
should I leave her with them it would certainly 
be round out, and she would pay the penalty of 
my lack of confidence. I have guarded and 
gukled my people with an enlightened mind; 
but they will soon return tq semi-barbarism, 
and the child is too tender a plant to be left, in 
such soil. Receive her, then, as my dying 
legacy.” 

She drew from beneath her pillow a little 
ebony casket, and, touching a spring, displayed 
to the astonished gaze of Hastingsa magnificent 
set of diamonds and pearls, with a necklace of 
the same costly gems. 

These,” she resumed, “are herdower. They 
were given to me by my noble husband upon 
my wedding day. Do you accept my gift?” 

In a voice trembling with emotion, Hastings 
signified his assent. Bhe placed a small whistle 
to her lips, blew a feeble note, and instantly the 
child stood before her, and the red and swollen 
eyes testified that she had been weeping. The 
old gipsy drew the delicate face down to her, 
and gazed at it as if she would carry the memory 
of it down to her grave. 

“ So like — so like my own. Pauline, my 
darling, I have given you to this gentleman, 
stranger though he is. I know his heart is 
kind, and I can trust him.” 

She placed the little hand of the child in that 
of Clarence Hastings, and murmured a blessing 
in her native tongue. Then glancing up with 
fast glazing eyes, she whispered^ “ May Heaven 
deal with you as you do with her ! Quick !” 
she gasped, with a strange pallor creeping over 
her face. “ Draw aside the curtain, child.” 

Pauline obeyed; the dying gipsy gazed out 
upon the dark hills where the autumn winds 
sighed mournfully through the frost- touched 
leaves, and the calm white stars looked solemn 
and near. 

“ I give you all my parting blessing,” mur- 
mured the white lips, as one after another stole 
out from the shadows, and gathered near. “I 
have given my Paul to this gentleman. Dispute 
not my act, and choose you one more fitted to 
guide you.” 

Her speech ceased suddenly, a gurglingsound 
was heard, and then she was dead. A mournful 
sound went up from all in the little encamp- 
ment, and mingled with the wailing winds as 
Hastings bore the unconscious child up the 
rocky path. The strange people were mourning 
their queen. 

In the grey of early morning Hastings reach- 
ed his home, and gave into the arms of hla 
sister the gipsy’s legacy, who, as the years 
passed, ripened into a beautiful woman. Her 


The sunbeam’s glow, the citron flower’s r i c h southern nature, full of fire and impetuous 


perfume ; 

The south wind whispers In the scented 

air — 

It will not pierce the tomb !” 


A sob broke in upon the last strain. It came 
from the overcharged heart of the boy, Paul, 
and aroused the old woman to the consciousness 
of their presence. 

“Ah, you have come!” she said, lifting her 


and kind man. In his name as well as my head feebly to get a better view of the dim sur 
own, I pledge you every assistance and protec- roundings. “ I have much to Bay to you, sir, 
tion, upon the condition that our property and 
rights, with those of the entire town and neigh- 
borhood, are respected.” 

“Our people are proud, sir; are not beggars, 
and will not take alms,” replied the gipsy, with 
a haughty glance and gesture. But it almost 
instantly softened, and she went on, “Yet, if 
you can show me a way of getting an honest 
living here, 1 pledge you the compact shall be 
kept ta the letter.” 

“ The streams upon this estate and my own 
are full of fish — the woods abouud In game. I 
Both will find a ready market in town and at 
our houses. You are welcome to all you can j 


impulses, had been toned down by Judicious 
training, and careful culture had tenfold in- 
creased her charms. And when at last she 
stood beside her friend and benefactor in shin- 
ing garments, her dusky hair covered with 
orange blossoms and rich creamy lace that fell 
like a white benediction about her tall and 
queenly form, she bore indeed the air of 
majesty. 

“You are then worthy of your lineage, my 
darling,” said Clarence Hastings, gazing enrap- 
tured upon her ; producing the little casket 
given him by old Zilla, he opened it; and, 
drawing forth the costly gems, lie clasped them 
about her regal neck and beautiful arms. 

“ Clarence, oh, Clarence 1” she exclaimed, 
“what extravagance ! I ought not to accept 
them. You have already filled my life with 
‘“My story is lone ” slie continued ; but 1 must | * ove Happiness, ami these gems, believe 

owu hn.irs are numbered. I me > are worthless compared with your love, 

ake It brlel, for my hours are numoereu. Take them back> j entreat you Th ' y are to0 

costly for so penniless a bride;” and her great 


and my voice is thin and weak, Come nearer, 
And you, my child, go without aud wait until I 
call you. I must see this kind friend of yours 
alone.” 

The boy instantly obeyed, and Hastings seated 
himself at her bidding upon a stool close to her 
side. 


make .. , 

was born in the lowly condition you fluff me, 

IWlanU!e aU whr:u U ^e“lnd m!T me his j Heinous eyes grew misty with tears, 
hanoy wife To us was born one child, a •• They are your own, my love, only placed in 
Ste7^h«J the beauty which had proved my “>* ?<>»• They are your .lower from 
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your grandmother. So, after all, you are far 
from being penniless. You know, however, my 
darling, that they enhance nothing of your 
priceless value to me;” and he tenderly kissed 
away the two bright tears that rested for a 
moment upon her rosy- tinted cheeks. Then he 
led her dowu into the drawing-room, where a 
few guests were waiting, and the gipsy’s legacy 
was sealed to him for life. 


“ TO SEE OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US.” 

Bill Baker owned a fighting dog, 

A brindle, coarse-haired brute, 

Whose chief delight was to engage 
In a canine dispute ; 

An ill-conducted, vicious, cross, 

Stub-tailed, liair-lipped, crop-eared, 

And red-eyed canine nuisance, 

By the neighborhood canines feared. 

Bill’s dog came down the street on a 
Diagonal dog trot, 

A-looking for some other dog 
For whom to make it hot ; 

When, on a scrubby-looking brute 
His vision chanced to fall, 

Staring from out a looking-glass 
That leaned against the wall. 

Bill’s dog surveyed that strange canine 
With sinister regard, 

And doubted if he’d ever seen 
A dog look quite so hard. 

The more lie gazed the less respect 
He felt within him stir, 

For that demoralized, cross-grained, 

And hang-dog looking cur. 

That strange dog returned Bill’s dog’s 
Insulting stare, in kind, 

Which tended to still more disturb 
Bill’s canine’s peace of mind. 

With every bristling hair along 
His back he fiercely frowned, 

And curled his tail until he raised 
His hind feet from the ground. 

And he showed his teeth and cocked his cars, 
And otherwise behaved 
Impertinently, as dogs do 

Whose instincts are depraved ; 

But all his hostile signs were met 
By signs, as hostile, quite, 

And Bill’s dog felt himself compelled 
To slink away or fight. 

Hr flew into that looking-glass 
With all his might and main— 

Filled with chagrin, and broken glass, 

He soon flew out again. 

Reflection showed Bill’s dog that he 
Had got into a scrimmage, 

Through indignation at the sight 
Of his own hideous image. 

The knowledge of Ills asj>ect quite 
Destroyed his self-esteem ; 

For the hideous reality 
Surpassed Ids wildest dream. 

Life lost, at once, all charm for him ; 

So, mournfully he steered 
Into a neighboring sausage shop 
And never re-appeared. 

Tlw j moral of this doggerel 
Is obvious, I trust; 

(For there is a moraJ lesson in 
Bill Baker’s dog’s distrust;) 

If some men knew how they appear 
To others, they would hide 
Themselves within a sausage shop — 

That is, they’d suicide. 


ANNIE’S FIRST FLIRTATION 


BY SWEET SIXTEEN. 

CHAPTER I. 

The twilight of a dull, cold November day 
ttiad given place to the gloom of night, when I 
drew a comfortable rocking-chair before the 
■cheerful wood-fire blazing on the sitting-room 
hearth, and gave myself up to a series of reflec- 
tions. First, I wondered if my hair, which I 
had just finished putting up in curl-papers, would 
hang in graceful ringlets on the morrow, and 
call forth the exclamation which I had once be- 
fore elicited, of “ corkscrews.” 

We lived in a delightful little village which 
was only a few hours’ ride from a flourishing 
little city, and, in the evening in question, I 
was sitting up, waiting for papa to return from 

E on the evening train — dear papa, who 

had promised to bring home to his teasing 
daughter the 44 love of a hat” which had so won 
her admiration, as it hung temptingly dis- 
played in the show window. That same little 
hat I had destined should be placed in the most 
Jaunty manner possible on my flowing curls the 
next morning, as I sauntered into church, and I 
smiled as I saw in anticipation the looks of ad- 
miration which would be cast upon it by my 
lady friends, while I felt sure the face and curls 
beneath would fascinate the gentlemen’s gaze. 

So absorbed was I in my fancied triumph 
that I had forgotten the object for which I was 
waiting, when the opening and shutting of the 
hall door aroused me. I hastened to meet papa 
— and my new hat — but paused a moment In 
surprise, for a lady stood at his side. Only a 
moment did I hesitate; the next instant, the 
visitor and X went through a pantomime sug- 
gestive of the greatest delight, and at which the 
gentlemen’s faces, had any been present, would 
have grown long with envy. I recognized 
Annie Bradfield, a friend of my school days, 


who had been for two years promising to pay 
me a long visit. I had long since given up all 
hopes of its fulfilment, and yet nothing could 
have given me more pleasure than the surprise. 

“ Isn’t this a delightful and unlooked-for 
pleasure to you ?” she asked, with the old mis- 
chief shlnkig in her eyes, as I assisted her in 
removing hat and cloak. “ Upon honor, Sue, 
been wanting tocome all this time, but couldn’t. 
But I intend to stay until you get tired of me, 
then going to give you a resting time and come 
back again. But what great event is in pros- 
pect? From the present decoration of your 
head, I imagine you are setting a trap, intend- 
ing to ensnare somebody in the meshes of brown 
curls. We can then test our superior charms; 
I will contend the field with you. I came to 
Clinton for the express purpose of captivating 
its famed lady-killing gentlemen.” 

“ Having failed in your desired aim at home? 
I think Clinton will not be found wanting in 
good taste, either,” was my sportive reply. 

Immediately upon his arrival papa had gone 
to mother’s room, while, after relieving Annie 
of her traveling wraps, I led her upstairs in 
triumph. Thus, having secured the doors 
against Intrusion, we settled ourselves for a 
long talk, each ensconced in the depths of a 
large easy-chalr drawn near the blazing Are. 

44 When does Miss Bradfield intend to com- 
mence her vanquishing career, and whom has 
she designated as her first victim ?” I repeated, 
after we were comfortably seated. 

“ Well, you see, Sue, every prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country, and so am I. 
Besides, it did not accord with my plan to thus 
display njy full powers. Mamere and Buddie seem 
lamentably ignorant of the fact that I am almost 
eighteen, but still regard me as a wee bit of a 
girl. I feel my growing importance, and have 
at length won their reluctant consent to visit 
Clinton without them. My plan is this : to as- 
sume all the dignity of which I am mistress, 
j confine these flowing locks under a huge chig- 
non, and, under your protection, enter Clinton 
society as a young lady of twenty. What say 
you ? Am I not clever in invention ?” 

For a moment I was silent. 

44 Alas for the rarity of charity I” cried Annie. 
” You only know that my superior charms will 
eclipse your own. Oh, it is pitiful to be so very at- 
tractive as I am. It is just envy in you to wish 
me to * blush unseen, and waste my sweetness 
on the desert air.’ But, Sue, I faithfully promise 
not to succeed you In the affections of — what’s 
his name, by the way ?” 

44 I haven’t discovered myself, yet. But seri- 
ously, Annie, your mother and brothers do not 
intend that you shall live a recluse, while here, 
and not see visitors? Why, I fear you will 
have no enjoyment at all. Clinton is partial to 
strangers. I would never be forgiven if I al- 
lowed yon to isolate yourself while here, for 
some of my friends are so anxious to see you ! 
You see, young lady, your fame is not confined 
to territorial limits. You need not attempt to 
personate a young lady, and burlesque that 
character,” I added with a mischievous glance, 
44 but be simple, natural and silly. I am deter- 
mined you shall enjoy yourself while here, and 
you most certainly will not, if you follow the 
programme you have laid out.” 

44 Quite an acknowledgment. I presume you 
speak from experience. But I have never been 
thrown in gentlemen’s society, nor do I care to 
be. Ever since I was a little girl Willie has 
been telling me how fastidious men are. I 
am positively afraid of them all.” 

44 Nonsense, Annie! It is foolish in your 
mother and brothers to endeavor to keep you a 
child so long. While you are here, I will take 
the liberty of varying things a little. It Is time 
for you to enter society.” 

44 Very well, Sue. Mamma’s parting Injuuc- 
tion was for me to be an obedient girl, though 
to whom I was to render obedience I never in- 
quired. So I will install you as my guardian, 
and most conscientiously follow your dictates 
You will surely regret presenting me to your 
gentlemen friends, however; they will be so 
terribly disappointed. But how long must It be 
ere I will see them ? To-morrow, at church ?” 
44 You will have the pleasure of seeing two at 
the breakfast table in the morning. I thought 
I told you in my last letter that we were now 
taking gentlemen boarders.” 

“You did, but I had forgotten the fact. What 
kind of specimens of humanity are they ? Will 
I like them ? Are they handsome or ugly ? 
Married or single ?” 

44 Well, which question must I answer first? 
Messrs. Crawford and Lester are both rising 
young lawyers ; both handsome; both unmar- 
ried ; and both very intelligent. Mr. Crawford 
is decidedly a ladies’ man — loves every girl he 
sees. Mr. Lester seems from his actions to ig- 
nore the whole sex; never has anything to say 
to them, but devotes his whole time to his pro- 
fession.” 

“ Doesn’t know how to render himself enter- 
taining, I presume ?” 

“ You are mistaken. He seldom thinks it 
necessary to exert himself. You never saw 
such a peculiar man in your life. He does not 
care for the good or bad opinion of any one in 
the world. When he is introduced to you to- 
morrow he will acknowledge the introduction, 
and perhaps never think of you again.” 

“ I sincerely hope he will shun me as I intend 
to shun him. How perfectly horrible he must 
be ! But the other one — what of him ? There 
surely must be about him some attraction to 
compensate for the deficiency of the other?” 

“ Remember, Annie, I have not endorsed 
your opinion of Mr. Lester. I will wait until 
you see him, and find if you are correct* Mr. 
Crawford is the pet ot the ladies of ali Clinton. 


He is a perfect gentleman (as is Mr. Lester,) 
fray, witty, polished in manner, handsome in 
person, young, and, as I said before, a universal 
favorite among ladies. You asked me it I liked 
them. I do, very much indeed, and think you 
will too, after knowing them some time.” 

44 No, I won’t.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because.” 

“ A logical reason, I must say. I fear I have 
given you a different idea of the gentlemen from 
what I Intended, so we will say no more on the 
subject. Have my words prejudiced you ? Why 
are you so thoughtful ? A penny for what Is 
now passing in your mind.” 

“ I hate lawyers!” she said, with an emphasis 
which left in my mind no doubt as to the truth 
of the exclamation. “ Truth is as foreign to 
their profession as — as — well, I don’t know 
what — and they are just hateful, that’s all !” 

“ No, these are not; see If you don’t say so, 
too, after a while. But see — we have been so 
busily discussing these limbs of the law that we 
have failed to notice the lateness of the hour. I 
advise you, Annie, to go and dream awhile of 
the hard-hearted Lester.” 

“ I don’t care to be frightened in my sleep, 
and sincerely hope the fate of seeing him in 
dreams may be averted.” 

CHAPTER II. 

“ Well, the question which is now disturbing 
the serenity of my mind is, what am I to wear 
this morning? Sue, help me to decide, and re- 
member how lasting first impressions some- 
times are.” 

Annie turned to meforadvice, throwing dress 
after dress upon the floor as she took them from 
her trunk. We finally made a selection, and I 
commenced the rather formidable task of tak- 
Ing my hair “down.” Annie wns in ecstacies 
over the “graceful ringlets,” and laughingly 
asked me if I thought curls would be becoming 
to her style of beauty. We had just arranged 
the last, ribbon, and given the finishing touches 
to our toilets, when the breakfast bell sounded 
below. I took my friend’s hand, to lead her 
down, but for a moment she hesitated, while I 
felt her hand tremble. 

“ What a foolish girl I am ! But really and 
truly, Sue, I dread to go to the table. I don’t 
believe I can face the music.” 

I assured her she need not fear, as she would 
not be noticed. At last, after what I saw to 
really be an effort on her part, she summoned 
courage to accompany me down-stairs. The 
members of the family who had not seen her 
the previous evening gave her a most rapturous 
greeting, and the kissing process had just been 
finished, and Annie had taken the designated 
place at the table, when our boarders entered. 
Introductions followed, of course. Mr. Lester 
never appeared to notice Annie after hie first 
bow, but. commenced an animated discussion 
with papa upon .some Jaw case which was pre- 
sented the previous day in court, and which ex- 
cited considerable interest in our usually quiet 
little country seat. Mr. Crawford played the 
agreeable to Annie, and. although somewhat 
embarrassed, she endeavored to conceal the fact, 
and take her share in the conversation. 

I could see that my young friend had favor- 
ably impressed both gentlemen, and was pleased 
with the knowledge. The first few days of her 
visit were pleasantly passed in making and re- 
ceiving calls. Annie was much pleased with 
Clinton, and rendered herself as agreeable as 
possible to the many who sought her society. A 
warm friendship seemed established between 
her and Mr. Cra wford, aud it seemed she would 
never cease to sound his praises. 

“Only see, Sue, this beautiful book Mr. Craw- 
ford has sent me,” said Annie one day, holding 
up a handsomely bound volume of poems. “ He 
wishes me to express my opinion of several au- 
thors which he has marked. Of course I know 
he only wishes to test my taste. Have you a 
Karnes’ Criticism ? I think I could find the 
desired information there ; if not, then you must 
read these poems and tell me your opinion, and 
of course it will be mine.” 

Of course I did my best to assist my little 
friend. In the evening, we all met again In the 
parlor. Mr. Crawford seemed enjoying an ani- 
mated conversation on the subject of books in 
general, and the one he had lent Annie In par- 
ticular. They were seated by a window near 
the piano, while, in a distant corner, Mr. Lester 
and I were coolly discussing them both. From 
one topic to another the conversation drifted. 
Mr. Lester talked more, and consequently was 
more entertaining than I had ever before seen 
him. J was deeply interested, and ceased to 
think of Annie or Mr. Crawford. I only noticed 
they spoke in whispers. The greater part of 
the talking seemed to rest upon him. 

That night 1 noticed that an unusually thought- 
ful expression rested on my little friend’s face, 

I did not question her, however, thinking that 
in time she would confide in me this trouble, as 
she did all others. I was not mistaken. She 
was standing before the bureau, brushing her 
hair in an idle, listless manner, when sho turned 
away, aud said, in a fretful tone, with that im- 
piflsiveness so natural with her. — 
u I do despise Taylor Crawford !” 

“ Why, Annie, what has he done to forfeit 
your good opinion ?” 

* Oh he’s hateful, that's all ! J did like him 
so much — he was so pleasant and agreeable ! 
But now — ” 

“ Well Annie?” 

‘‘ I have discovered why he has been so.” 

4 ‘ You speak in riddles. I cannot, understand 
yo i.” 

44 Well, Hue, Mr. Crawford has been saying 
sweet nothings to me ever since 1 have been | 


here. That was nothing, for I thought it was 
his way. But to-nigbt he made love to me — I, 
who am only a stranger to him ! I seel sure he 
is only a flirt, and is trifling with me, and I 
hate him for it.” 

“ Well, Annie, pay him back in his own coin 
— make him feel your power.” 

“ I cannot do it,” she emphatically exclaimed. 
“ I will not pretend what I do not feel. I do 
not care to stoop to deceit to humor him. If he 
is so anxious to carry on a flirtation, he must 
seek some other associate than Annie Brad- 
fleld.” 

“ He has tried others ; you are the next on the 
list. You might as well flirt with him, Annie, 
if you think your heart can remain uninter- 
ested.” 

“ Heart remain uninterested, indeed ! Do you 
l think one tender emotion could be excited in 
ray breast for the man whose ambition it is to 
make a fool of me ? I am no match for this 
accomplished flirt. I could not make a flirta- 
tion interesting. He might know it.” 

“ But he ought to be punished.” 

11 Yes, Sue, you are right. I will let this schem- 
ing man see that two can play at his game. He 
thinks me more childish than I am. I will lis- 
ten to all his soft speeches— in fact, let him 
make a fool of himself. A flirt. Ha ! ha ! 
What will mamma and Willie say ?” 

* 

For several days I waited for Annie to tell me 
what progress she was making in her first flir- 
tation, but her only aaswer to my questionings 
was, — 

“ He hasn’t said much yet— takes It all out hi 
looking. It frightens me sometimes to catch 
his glance, it is so full of pretended love. Well, I 
can see through him, thank goodness ! ’ 

My little friend had now been in Clinton al- 
most three weeks, and had set the day of de- 
parture during the succeeding week, when she 
received a letter from her brother, requesting 
that she would Join him a few days earlier In 

® > when he would accompany her home. She 

heard of this change in her programme with 
undisguised sorrow, but came to the usual con- 
clusion whenever “Buddie” was concerned, 
that “ of course he knew best.” A large party 
was to be given in town that night, which we 
determined to attend. 

“ My last in dear old Clinton,” said Annie 
with a* sigh. 

“ No, not the last,” I cheerfully shid. “You 
know you promised to come again in the sum- 
mer, and then we will have all the fun over 
again. Will your young ladyship be then suffi- 
ciently recovered from her first flirtation to be 
ready for the second ?” 

44 No, I hope this will be my last. I am tired 
of this deceit. I am fearful all the time of say- 
ing something which will jeopardize my cause. 

I like to believe every word any one tells me. 1 
hate hi have to sift so much falsehood to find a 
little truth, and then it is so difficult to draw a 
dividing line between deceit aud truth. Mr. 
Crawford has been acting a part, and 1 have too. 
By the by, Hue, my sudden departure will bring 
our little affair to an untimely end. Do vou sup- 
pose he will wait to bring it to a focus in the 
summer ?” 

44 No, I have taken pains to inform bim of 
your proposed departure. He seemed really 
sony, but of course we know why. I know him 
too well to think he will not learn his fate to- 
night.” 

“ Well, if he claims my answer, I don’t care. 

I feel conscience clear about the way I have 
acted. It was no premeditated thing on my 
part— I was drawn into this flirtation.” 

But, in spite of her gay tone, 1 saw that Anuie 
was ill at ease, and I smiled at the success 
which my little plot had met with. Knowing 
Annie’s shy nature, I had felt convinced from 
the first that Mr. Crawford’s love for her would 
never be returned unless pique led her to engage 
in a flirtation with him. I knew the gentleman 
was in earnest — her modesty would not permit 
her to do so. I saw that she was interested in 
him, despite herself, and felt pretty sure that 
Annie’s home would yet be in Clinton. 

The party was a brilliant affair, and Annie and 
I enjoyed it extremely. The clock on the man- 
tel struck two as we went hurrying up-stairs to 
our room. There was an unusually bright color 

on Annie’s cheeks, and a gratified gleam in her 

eye. Hhe threw her arms around me. 

“ Well, dear ?” I said. 

44 O Sue !” she softly exclaimed, “ he really 
loves me after all.” 

44 Nonsense, my dear !” 

“No, truth ! He loves me dearly, and wrote 
to Buddie about it a week ago, and that’s why 

Buddie wants me to meet him in E And— 

I am so happy, Sue !” 

I kissed her, and we remained quiet for a 
while. 

4 ‘ Sue, you plotter,” she said, suddenly, “ you 
have been deceiving me all this time— you knew 
all about it !” 

44 Well, my dear, you would never have found 
out that you loved Mr. Crawford if I had not 
plotted a little.” 

“ I forgive you— hut, after all, Mr. Crawford 
did make a goose of me — I never dreamed he 
really loved me.” 

“ Just as if he could help it !” Another pause 
“ Annie — ” 

44 Well schemer?” 

“Let’s get married on the same day.” 

“Sue ! You are not even engaged, are you ?” 
“Yes, Miss Consequence. I have promised 
to become Mrs. Lester.” 

There was a shriek of delight, a rapturous 
embrace ; and then two of the happiest girls In 
Christendom went, to bed and dreamed of the 
philosophy of flirtations. 
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THE FAVORITE. 


May Si, 18T3. 


DR. GOLDING. 


In the year 1853, I was visiting a friend in the 
small town of Fairview, Virginia, when I was 
taken very ill with fever. A physician by the 
name of Dr. Golding attended me, and nursed 
me kindly through my .protracted sickness ; and 
by his gentlemanly deportment, and. skill as a 
doctor, he quite won my heart. 

He was a married man, and 1 supposed him 
to be about forty years of age. He was portly 
and handsome, and a favorite with all who knew 
him. I was often struck by his great love for 
his wife ; she seemed the all-absorbing thought 
of his mind, and the topic on which he delighted 
to dwell. 

I did not see Mrs. Golding during my stay at 
Fairview, though the doctor often told me that 
she would call on me as soon as I recovered my 
health. I remained at Fairview several weeks 
after 1 was quite well, but was disappointed 
that Mrs. Golding did not pay the promised visit. 

Some years after, I again visited Fairview ; 
my old friend, the doctor, was the first to wel- 
come me. He frequently called as he passed in 
visiting his patients. One afternoon he called, 
and I remarked to Lizzie (my friend) that I had 
never seen the doctor in better spirits. He 
stopped only a few moments, as he said he was 
going to see a gentleman in the country, some 
mites from the town, and expected he should 
not be home before late at night. After he had 
gone, I remarked to Lizzie that I would not 
exchange the company of Dr. Golding ior that 
of any young man I ever knew. She laughed, 

And said, “I’ll tell Mrs. Golding of that, and 
make her jealous, though some persons do not 
think she loves her husband very much.’' I 
laughed, and then the subject changed. 

The next morning Lizzie ran into my room 
before I was dressed, exclaiming in a horrified 
voice, “Ob, Maggie ! Dr. Golding is dead.” 

I looked at her for a moment, scarcely com- 
prehending her, and cried, “ Impossible 1” and 
then added, “ Lizzie, it must be a mistake, for 
Dr. Golding was here yesterday in perfect 
health; how can it be?” . , . 

But she insisted that it was so, for her brother 
went to the post-office, and heard it there, and 
said all the town was in a commotion about it, 
and there could be no doubt of it. • 

When Mr. West (Lizzie’s husband) came in 
to breakfast, he gave us all the particulars that 
be could gather. They were these. Dr. Golding 
had returned home quite late, perhaps about 
ten o’clock; several persons saw him as he 
passed through the towu, on his way home Mrs. 
Golding had told all else that was known. They 
lived alone, on the outskirts of the town, with 
only one servant. Tney had no children. 

She had retired when be came home, and 
knew that he sat up writing for a short time 
after he came in, and supposed it was about 
eleven o’clock when he went to bed. She said 
that he complained of feeling very tired and 
‘ ♦. V ery well, but took no medicine (as is gen- 

.Jnv the case with doctors); and as she was 
«leenv She thought nothing much of it, and 
thev both soon fell asleep. Alter sleeping some 

hours she was awakened by hearing him groan. 

•Sho asked him if be felt worse, but received no 
SnLer th^h she thought she heard him 
vainly trying to articulate. She rose au l lit a 
lamp* and on approaching the bed, saw him 
L “ph,g for breath. She tried to lift him up, 
fut in a moment he expired. She then ran, 
terrified, to summon the servant girls, but he 
was past all earthly aid. . , 

The servant corroborated Mrs. Golding s state- 
ment so far as she knew. Doctors examined 
him, but found no traces of poison or fou p ay 
and the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
u Died by some unknown disease. 

No one knew of bis having any disease, but 
it was ascertained on inquiry thathis father had 
died of disease of the heart, and it was thought 
likely it was the case with him. This was all. 
He was buried with Masonic honors. But people 
did not seem satisfied, and whenever it was 
sv> 0 k«u of, they called it a great mystery. 

' In the same town lived Mr. King, a brother- 
in-law of Mrs. Golding’s. Mrs. King, Mrs. Gol.l- 
“g’s sister, bad died a year or two previous to 
tic death of Dr. Golding; but Mr. King had 
never married again, nor, indeed, had he ever 
paid the slightest attention to any ady since. 
Vlr Kin'' was a wealthy lawyer, and his home 
was one of luxury. Dr. Golding was in only 
m< derate circumstances, and their home was 
plain but neat. Mrs. King had always been a 
delicate lady, and when their little Lena was a 
year old she died, leaving her lniant in the care 
of Mrs. Golding, her only sister. Mrs. Goldin, 
took the little girl to her own home, and 
lavished on her all the affection of a mother- f<)1 
she had been denied the blessing °f children, 
and she took the child to her heart at once. Dr. 
Golding’s love for the child was scarcely less 
than that of his wife. 

Mr. King lived alone in his own home, 
attlr ded only by his servant. He was very 
often a way; but when at Batrview, he devoted 
a vrew part of his time to his little daughter, 
who was a winsome little lairy. 

But having thus gone back to explain family 
afiairs, 1 will **0W proceed with this singular 

b T attended the Amoral of Dr. folding, and 
there for the first time, saw Mis. Golding bhe 
teemed perfectly overcome and stupened by her 
trrpat trouble— moaning softly to herself, and 
when she raised her eyes, they had a bewildered, 
frightened look, as though she could scarcely 
comprehend her sudden bereavement. 

Soon after all this happened, I returned home, 


and had almost ceased to think of it. when some 
eight months later or more Lizzie wrote me 
that “ Mrs. Golding and Mr. King were married I” 
This news astonished me, and shocked me 
scarcely less than that of Dr. Golding’s death. 
Lizzie wrote me that no one suspected it until 
they were “actually married ;” for all had been 
conducted so quietly. True, busybodies and 
gossips bad predicted that they would make a 
match, as they thought it would suit both parties ; 
but all were taken by surprise when it took place 
before eveu a year had elapsed, and while Mrs. 
Golding wore the deepest mourning. Lizzie 
added, “ Madam Rumour says that little Lena 
was the cause of the early marriage ; for after 
the death of Dr. Golding, Mrs. Golding remained 
for some months in her own house, secluded 
from the world, with no companions save Lena, 
and a nurse and cook. But seven months after 
his death* she was obliged to break up and go to 
live with a brother residing in a distant State. 
Accordingly, she commenced preparations, but 
tbeu came the difficulty. What was to be done 
with Lena ? Mrs. Golding said she could never 
give her up, for she was all she had to love, and 
that her sister on her death-bed consigned her 
to her care ; also, that Lena was so attached to 
her that she refused to leave her. Mr. King said 
that he could not part with his only child, and 
that she must remain with him. And thus they 
compromised matters, so that both could retain 
their darling, by getting married. 

And now Mrs. Golding moved from her 
modest cottage, to become the mistress of the 
handsomest establishment in Fairview ; and 
when she changed her home, she seemed also 
to change herself. When the widow’s robes 
were laid aside, so also was the plain little lady , 
and she came forth the gayest of the gay, and 
one of the leaders of fashionable life. Seeing 
her now, no one would have recoguised her as 
the plain Mrs. Golding of the cottage. 

I met Mrs. King in my subsequent visits to 
Fairview, very frequently, but did not fancy her 
much. She seemed too gay for one of her years, 
and who had been a widow. I remarked at 
times a kind of frightened, terrified look, where 
there was no seeming cause ; and if any one re- 
marked it, she would say it was nervousness, 
that she bad been so all her life, and hoped we 
would t hink nothing of it. Mr. King was always 
kind to his wife, but never loving, for his heart 
seemed bound up in Lena. 

A few years of gaiety, and Mrs. King became 
transformed, from a lady of fashion, to a perfect 
xecluse, and it was rumored that she was de- 
ranged. She shut herself up at home, and re- 
fused to go out, or to see company. At first, her 
most intimate friends were received, and they 
said that she was undoubtedly insane ; but ibey 
were soon forbidden to see her. For three or 
four months she remained thus; and then one 
morning her door was found locked, and no one 
could gain admittance. After a few hours Mr. 
King had the door forced, and then Mrs. King 
was found on the bed, dead ! By her side was a 
bottle of laudanum, and a written confession, 
saying that she had smothered Dr. Golding, by 
dipping a thickly-folded cloth in water, and 
laying it on his face while he slept, and then 
placing a pillow over that, and holding it down 
until he was dead. What she had told when 
questioned she had invented. All this was done 
in order that she might marry Mr. King, and 
live in luxury and splendor. She laid well her 
plans, and carried them all out, but her elegance 
satisfied her not. She plunged into a vortex of 
gaiety to stifle conscience, and tried in vain to 
be happy. 

The demon of remorse seized her, and she 
imagined that her guilt was written on her face 
to be read by all, and that ere long she would be 
dragged from her home to suffer for her crime. 
So she determined to end her miserable life ; 
but she could not even do that in peace, until 
she wrote a confession of her guilt. Soon after- 
wards she was buried. Mr. King took Lena to 
Europe ; and they have never since returned to 
America. 

Thus was cleared up the mystery of Dr. Gold- 
ing’s death. 


A WORD TO FATHERS. 


We have read a story of a little boy, who, 
when he wanted a new suit of clothes begged 
his mother to ask his father if he might have It. 
The mother suggested that the boy might ask 
for himself. “I would,” said the boy, “ but I 
don’t feel well enough acquainted with him.” 
There is a sharp reproof to the father in the 
reply of his son. Many a father keeps his chil- 
dren so at a distance from him that they never 
feel confidently acquainted with him. They 
feel that he is a sort of monarch in the family. 
They ieel no familiarity with him. They fear 
and respect him, and even love him some, for 
children cannot help loving somebody about 
them ; but they seldom get near enough to him 
to feel intimate with him. They seldom go to 
him with their wants and trials. They approach 
him through the mother. They tell her every- 
thing. They have a highway to her heart on 
which they go in and out with perfect freedom. 
In this keeping-off plan fathers are to blame. 
Children should not be held off. Let them come 
near. Let them be as intimate with the father 
as with mother. Let their little hearts be freely 
opened. It is wicked to*freeze up the love foun- 
tains of little ones’ hearts. Fathers do them 
an injury by living with them as strangers. 
This drives many a child away from home for 
the sympathy his heart craves, and often im- 
proper society. It nurses discontent aud mis- 
trust, which many a child does not outgrow in 
his lifetime. Open your hearts and your arms, 
Oh fathers! be free with your children; ask 
for their wants and trials ; play with them ; be 
fathers to them truly, and they will not need a 
mediator between themselves and you. 


POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 


A man of science In Paris once prevailed on the 
Minister of Justice to experiment upon a mur- 
derer who had been condemned to death. The 
criminal was of high rank, and he was informed 
that, in order to save the feelings of his family, 
he would not be put to death upon the scaffold, 
but bled to death within the precincts of the 
prison ; also that his decease would be free from 
pain. His eyes were bandaged, he was strapped 
to a table, and at a preconcerted signal, four of 
bis veins were gently pricked with a pin. At 
each corner of the table was a small fountain of 
water, so contrived as to flow gently into basins 
placed to receive it. He, believing that it was 
his blood he heard flowing, gradually became 
weak, and the conversation of the doctors in an 
undertone confirmed him in Ibis opinion. 
“ What fine blood!” said one. “ What a pity 
this man should be condemned to die, he would 
have lived a long time.” “ Hush !” said the 
other; then approaching the first he asked him 
in a low voice, “ How many pounds ol blood are 
there in the human body?” “Twenty-four; 
you see already about ten pounds extracted ; 
that man is now in a hopeless state.” The 
physicians then receded by degrees and conti- 
nued to lower their voices. The stillness which 
reigned In the apartment, broken only by the 
dripping fountains, the sound of which was gra- 
dually lessened, so affected the brain of the 
poor patient that, although a man of very strong 
constitution, he fainted and died without hav- 
ing lost a drop of blood. 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 


EXPANDING THE CHEST. 


Take a strong rope, and fasten it to a beam 
overhead; to. the lower end of the rope attach a 
stick three feet long, convenient to grasp with 
the hands. The rope should be fastened to the 
centre of the stick, which should haug six or 
eight inches above the bead. Let a person grasp 
this stick with the hands two or three feet apart, 
and swing very moderately at first — perhaps 
only bear the weight, if very weak — and gradu- 
ally increase, as the muscles gain strength from 
the exercise, until it may be used from three to 
five times daily. The connection of the arms 
with the body, with the exception of the clav- 
icle with the breast-bone, beiug a muscular at- 
tachment to the ribs, the effect of this exercise 
is to elevate the ribs and enlarge the chest; and 
as Nature allows no vacuum, the lungs expand 
to fill the cavity, increasing the volume of air 
the natural purifier of the biood, and prevent- 
ing the congestion or the deposit of tuberculous 
matter. We have prescribed the above for all 
cases of hemorrhage of the lungs and threatened 
consumption of thirty-five years, aud have been 
able to increase the measure of the chest from 
two to four inches within a few months, and 
with good results. But especially as a prevent- 
ive we would recommend this exercise. Let 
those who love to live cultivate a well-formed, 
capacious chest. The student, the merchant, 
the sedentary, the young of both sexes — ay, all 
— should have a swing on which to stretch 
themselves daily. We are certain that If this 
were to be practised by the rising generation in 
a dress allowing a free and full development of 
the body, many would be saved from consump- 
tion. Independently of its beneficial results, 
the exercise is an exceedingly pleasant one, and 
as the apparatus costs very little, there need be 
no difficulty about any one enjoying it who 
wishes to . — Dio Lewi s. 


A painter once wanted a picture of innocence, 
and drew the likeness of a child at prayer. The 
little supplicant was kneeling beside bis mo- 
ther ; the palms of his uplifted hands were re- 
verently pressed together; his rosy cheek spoke 
6f health, aud his mild blue eye was upturned 
with the expression of devotion and peace. The 
portrait of young Rupert was much prized 
by the painter, who hung it upon his study wall 
and called it “ Innocence.” Years passed away, 
and the artist became an old man. Still the 
picture hung there. He had often thought of 
painting a counterpart — the picture of “Guilt’ 

but had not found the opportunity. At last 

he effected his purpose by paying a visit to a 
neighboring jail. On the damp floor of his cell 
lay a wretched culprit named Randall, heavily 
ironed. Wasted was his body and hollow his 
eye ; vice was visible in his face. The painter 
succeeded admirably, and the portrait of young 
Rupert and Randall were bung side by side, for 
“ Innocence” and “ Guilt.” But who was young 
Rupert and who was Randall ? Alas ! the two 
were one. Old Randall was young Rupert led 
astray by bad companions, and ending his life 
in the damp and shameful dungeon. 


LIGHTNING-RODS. 


KISS ME. 


A very funny incident occurred a few days 
since at a certain store in the city. It is too 
good to be lost : One of our composers has writ- 
ten a pretty song entitled “ Kiss Me.” A very 
pretty, blushing maid, having heard of the song, 
and thinking she would get it, stepped Into the 
music store to make a purchase. One of the 
clerks, a modest young man, stepped up to wait 
on her. The young lady threw back her vqll, 
saying : 

“ I want * Rock Me to Sleep’.” 

The clerk got her the song and put it before 

her, i 

“ Now,” said the youug lady, “ 1 want the 
i Wandering Refugee’.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the clerk, bowing, and in 
a few minutes he produced the Refugee. 

“ Now, « Kiss Me,’ ” said the youug lady, of 
course meaning the song above-mentioned. 

The poor clerk’s eyes popped fire almost, as 
he looked at the young lady in utter astonish- 
ment, for he was not aware of the fact that a 
song by that name had been published. 

« Wh— what did you say, Miss ?” 

“ Kiss Me,” said she. 

“I can’t do it ; I never kissed a young lady in 
my life,” said the clerk. 

And about that time a veil dropped, a youug 
lady left in a hurry, the clerk felt sick, and the 
dealer lost the sale of some music. 


CHARGE IT. 


A simple little sentence is this, to be sure, 
and yet it may be considered one of the most 
insidious enemies with which people have to 
deal. It is very pleasant to have all the little 
commodities offered for sale in the market, and 
it is hard sometimes to deny one’s self of the 
same whenthey can be obtained by just order- 
ing them and saying “ charge it.” But the 
habit of getting articles, however small the 
expense may be, without paying for them, 
keeps one’s funds in a low state most of the 
time. “ I have not the money to-day, but 
I should like the article very much,” says 
a youug man who, happening to come into 
a store, sees something which strikes his 
fancy. “ Never mind,” says the gentle- 
manly clerk, “you are good for it.” “Well, I’ll 
take it, and you may charge it.” Aud so it is 
that little accounts are opened at one place aud 
another, till the young man is surprised at his 
liabilities, which, though small in detail, are 
sufficiently large in the aggregate to reduce his 
cash materially when settling day comes. In 
many instances If the cash was required the pur- 
chase would not be made, eveu had the person 
money by him; but to some, getting an article 
charged does not seem like parting with an 
equivalent. Still, when payday comes, as It 
does, his illusion vanishes, and the feeling is ex- 
perienced of parting with money and receiving 
nothing in return. 


Lightning-rods should consist of round iron of 
about one inch diameter, and its parts, through- 
out the whole length, should be in perfect me- 
tallic continuity by being secured together by 
coupling ferrules. To secure it from rust, the 
rod should be coated with black paint, itself a 
good conductor ; it should terminate in a single 
platinum pqint. The shorter and more direct 
the course of the root to the earth the better. 
Bendings should be rounded and not formed in 
acute angles. It should be fastened to the 
building by iron eyes, and may be insulated 
from these by cylinders of glass, the latter point 
however, not being of special importance. The 
rod should be placed, in preference, on the west 
side of the building, and it should be connected 
with the earth in a manner so that at least one 
or two feet of the rod are imbedded. 


It was once said of a miserly money Je^Jer 
that he kept the trunk containing his securltiea 
near the head of his bed, and lay awake to hear 
them accumulate interest. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


An Italian botanist writes home from Papua, 
or New Guinea, that he has collected about five 
hundred species of flowering plants on the is- 
land, but expresses his disappointment at find- 
ing the New Guinea flora not more than half 
as rich as that of Borneo. This fact goes to 
confirm the theory advanced by Alfred Russell 
Wallace, the English naturalist, that these two 
islands once formed portions of two distinct con- 
tinents — New Guinea, of the Australian conti- 
nent, and Borneo, of Asia. 

Meteors rarely approach men so nearly as 
to make their heat felt ; but the Hon. Rawsou 
Rawsou, Governor of Barbadoes, baa sent to 
England an account of a meteor seen at St. 
Thomas last autumn, which awakened a sleep- 
ing man by the intensity of Its beat and light, 
as it passed close to him where he lay resting 
on a platform near the shore. He subsequently 
discovered some ashes on the floating dock of 
which he was watchman, and near which h© 
slept, but being ignorant of their possible value 
he neglected to preserve them. 

The Blue Color of the Sky. — A curious 
case is assigned by M. Collas for the blue color 
of the sky. In opposition to M. Lallemand, who 
attributes the color to a fluorescent phenom©* 
non — a reduction of refrangibility in the actinic 
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beyond the violet end of the spectrum — 
M. Collas maintains that the color is due to the 
presence of hydrated silica in a very finely di- 
vided state carried into the atmosphere with 
the aqueous vapor. The blue color of the Lake 
ot Geneva is referred to a similar cause. 

A Petrified Forest. — A very interesting 
account is contained in Nature of a petrified 
forest recently discovered in the Libyan Desert. 
Mr. Dixon and Dr. Grant of Cairo determined to 
visit a large mound commonly considered to 
be the ruins of a pyramid, and known as Lei- 
der’s Pyramid ; on their arrival they found that 
it was only a hill, but that round the base, aud 
stretching for some distauce over the country, 
were masses of petrified wood. The trees were 
all exogenous, or having successive additions of 
growth to the outside of the wood ; beds of flint 
nodules and oyster shells were also abundant. 

East Indian Method of Cleaning Silver. 
— East Indian jewellers never touch silverware 
with any abrasive substance. For all articles 
of the kind, even the most delicate, the method 
of cleaning they adopt is as follows : Cut some 
juicy lemons in slices ; witli these rub any large 
silver or plated article briskly, and leave it hid- 
den by tiie slices in a pan for a few hours. For 
delicate jewelry, the Indians cut a large lime 
nearly in hall, and insert tbe ornament ; they 
then close up the halves tightly, and put it away 
for a few hours. The articles are then to be 
removed, rinsed in two or three waters, and 
consigned to a saucepan of nearly boiling soap- 
suds, well stirred about, taken out, again brush- 
ed, rinsed, and finally dried ou a metal plate 
over hot water, finishing the process by a little 
rub of wash-leather (if smooth work). For very 
old, neglected or corroded silver, dip the article, 
with a slow, stirring motion, in a rather weak 
solution of cyanide potass. ; but this process re- 
quires care and practice, as it is by dissolving 
off the dirty silver you obtain the ell'ect. Green 
tamarind pods (oxalate of potash) are greater 
detergents of gold and silver articles than le- 
mons, and are much more employed by the 
artisan for removal of oxides and firemarks. 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 


Cucumbers. — P lant seeds in frames and in 
the open ground, using plenty of seed to allow 
the bugs a share. 

Get a thoroughbred boar of some of the im- 
proved breeds. This, with good care aud feed, 
will soon give you a superior stock of swine. 
The small cost is nothing compared with the 
benefit. 

Potatoes as a rule are not planted early 
enough. Plant early aud deep, and use the 
harrow freely to kill small weeds before the 
“potatoes come up, or just at the time they are 
coming through the soil. 

Sucking pigs when from three to four weeks 
old should be fed separately from the sow. Fresh 
skimmed milk is excellent. Give also some 
oats, either whole or ground, or corn-meal, or 
soaked corn, or, in short, anything they will eat. 

Materials for Mortar. — The proper pro- 
portion for mortar for plasteriug is one cubic 
yard or 18 heaped bushels of stouelime, double 
that quantity of sand, aud three bushels of hair. 
This quantity will cover 70 ( \ inch) yards on 
lath. 

Cribbing is a vice, and not an uusoundness. 
The colt of a cribbing mare may not necessarily 
be a cribber. The vice often springs from in- 
digestion, and this being often a hereditary 
complaint, such a colt should be carefully guard- 
ed against acquiring the vice. 

Mulch. — A good mulch around newly-planted 
trees will be serviceable in keeping the roots 
from drying out. Salt-hay or anything which 
will prevent the sun from striking the soil 
around the trees, will answer, even if it be only 
a small heap of stones. 

Beans. — Put in the early sorts of snaps when 
night frosts are over, and by the middle of the 
month it is usually safe to plant the pole 
varieties. The poles should be set first, and the - 
beans then planted around them. The rows 
should be four feet apart, and the hills the same 
distance. 

Strawberries. — P lants mulched in the fall 
should be looked to to see that their crowns are 
properly uncovered, aud those which were not 
covered will need a mulch of cut straw or leaves 
to prevent the rains irom washing the soil upon 
the fruit, thus making the berries for the most 
part unsalable. 

Artesian Wells. — There is no certainty of 
procuring water by an Artesian well without 
un experiment. The fact of a boring being 
made below the level of the bottom of a river 
or lake is no surety that water will be procured, 
because there must be a bed of porous rock or 
gravel existing through which the water per- 
colates ; this cau only be ascertained by trial or 
geological knowledge. 

Grass and clover may be seeded in the 
spring, if sown early, without any protecting 
crop. The ground should be well prepared, made 
very fine, and the seed either brushed in with a 
bush-harrow or covered by rolling. A dressing 
of stimulating fertilizer, as guano or wood -ashes, 
would be useful. As it is now too late for such 
a seeding, a crop of late oats cut lor fodder might 
be sown with the grass seeds. 

Planting corn is the great work of this month. 
We have written so much on the subject that it 
is unnecessary to give further directions here. 


THE FAVORITE. 


Aim to put the land in good condition, and 
plant early. If you must plant late, select the 
small, early varieties of corn. Whatever you 
do or fail to do, do not neglect to keep your 
corn free from weeds. Clean, mellow land is 
the great secret of success in growing corn. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 


Wine has drowned more than the sea. 

The experience of a man ceases only with his 
life. 

We can do more good by being good than in 
any other way. 

Talent, like beauty, to be admired, must be 
unostentatious. 

He is the happiest, be he king or peasant, who 
finds peace in his home. 

Those who live on the failings of their neigh- 
bors will never die of starvation. 

Envy is an insult to a man’s good sense, for it 
is the pain we feel at the excellences of others. 

If the best man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, lie would draw his hat over his eyes. 

The best society and conversation is that In 
which the heart has a greater share than the 
head. 

People would soon be astonished at resuite if 
they would all work together for the common 
good. 

No one need stand in fear of brave men but 
the wrong-doer; it is only cowards who stab in 
the back. 

Gifts from the hand are silver and gold ; but 
the heart gives that which neither silver nor 
gold can buy. 

Hypocrisy is folly. It is much easier, safer, 
and pleasanter to be the thing which a man aims 
to appear, than to keep up the appearance of 
being what he is not. 

What duration do you expect for the im- 
mortal fame you would win — one, two, three, 
or foui* thousand years ? How many fames have 
survived the latter date ? 

W hen a woman possesses talent, it should be 
recognized and employed. More exact than 
most men in the details of things, she does better 
than they do wfiiat she knows as well. 

Love is woman’s teacher, developer, guardian. 
It sheds light upon her past, as well as her 
future. 

To love one that is great is almost to be great 
one’s self. 

Whatever may be the means, or whatever 
the more immediate end of any kind of art, all 
of it that is good agrees in tills, that it is the ex- 
pression of one soul talking to another, and is 
precious according to the greatness of the soul 
that utters it. 

By him who can look with firmness on diffi- 
culties the conquest is already half achieved; 
but the man on whose heart and spirits they lie 
heavily will scarcely be able to bear up against 
their pressure. The forecast of timid, or the 
disgust of too delicate minds is a very unfortunate 
attendant for men of business, who, to be suc- 
cessful, must often push improbabilities and bear 
with mortifications. 

A good character is to a young man what a 
firm foundation is to the artist who proposes to 
erect a building on it ; he can build with safety, 
and as all who behold it will have confidence in 
its solidity a helping hand will never be wanted. 
But let a single part of this bo defective, and 
you go on hazard, amid doubting and distrust, 
and ten to one it will tumble down at last, and 
mingle all that was built on it in ruins. 

Josh Billings says: When we cum to think 
that thare ain’t on the face of the earth even one 
bat to much, and that thare Hasn’t been since 
the daze of Adam a single surplus muskeeter’s 
egg laid by acksident, we can form some kind of 
an idee how little we know, and what a poor job 
we would make of running the masheenery of 
kreashun. Man is a phool eny how, and the 
best of tiie joke is, he don’t seem to know it. 
Bate have a destiny to fill, and I will bet four 
dollars they fill it better than we do ours. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


To Mix Mustard. — Two ounces of mustard, 
boiling water, half a teaspoonful of sugar. 
Mix the maslard and sugar with boil- 
ing water till it is thick and smooth. Add 
the water slowly to the powder. The sugar 
may be omitted, but we prefer it, as it softens 
the mustard. 

Greens. — In spring everybody seems seized 
witli an appetite lor “ greens.” The various 
plant sold under that title in the city markets 
ure gladly welcomed, aud the country folks send 
the children out to dig dandelions. It is quite 
safe to presume that the producer and the mer- 
chant will detect any very injurious weed, and 
that the cook will only need to examine with 
care to prevent unpleasant discoveries at the 
tuble, but among wild greens noxious plants 
are not unfrequently gathered, and severe aud 
sometimes fatal illness occasioned by their 
use. 

Veal Curry. — Cut a Spanish onion, or two 
small ones, into very small pieces, and a large 
sour apple into thin slices ; put them into a 
stewpau, with a piece of butter the size of a 


large walnut, and stir it about until lightly 
browned. Then mix in two dessertspoonfuls of 
curry powder, one teaspoonful of flour, and a 
pint of water ; add one pound aud three-quar- 
ters of lean veal cut into very small square 
pieces, seasoned with salt, and stir it round 
several times, that it may be well covered with 
the curry mixture, Put it over tiie fire to stew 
slowly for an hour and a half, or until the veal 
is tender. Squeeze in the Juice of half a lemon 
strained, stir it round, and serve with rice in a 
separate dish. 

Marking Ink may be made by dissolving se- 
parately an ounce of nitrate of silver, an ounce 
and a half of carbonate of soda iu distilled or 
rain water. Mix the solutions, and collect and 
wash the precipitates in a filter whilst still 
moist ; rub it up in a marble or wedgewood 
mortar with three drachms of tartaric acid ; 
add two ounces of distilled water, mix six 
drachms of white sugar and ten drachms of 
powdered gum arable, half an ounce of archil 
and water to make up six ounces in measure. 
Apply with a clean quill pen. Marking ink 
may be removed from linen by a saturated so- 
lution of cyanuret of potassium, applied with a 
camel’s hair brush. After the marking ink has 
disappeared, the part should be well washed in 
cold water. 

A Perfect Watbr- proof A writer iu an 

English paper says : 

By the way, speaking of water-proofs, I think 
I can give travellers a valuable hint or two. For 
many years I have worn India rubber water- 
proofs, but will buy no more, for I have learned 
that good Scottish tweed can be made entirely 
Impervious to rain, and, moreover, I have 
learned how to make it so ; and for the benefit 
of readers I will give the recipe. In a bucket 
of soft water put half a pound of sugar of lead, 
and half a pound of powdered alum : stir this 
at intervals, until it becomes clear, then pour 
it olHnto another bucket, and put the garment 
therein, aud let it be in for twenty-four hours, 
aud then hang it up to dry without wringing it. 
Two of my party — a lady aud geutleman — have 
worn garments thus treated in the wildest 
storms of wind and rain without gettiug wet. 
The rain hangs upon the cloth in globules. In 
short, they were really water-proof. The gen- 
tleman, a fortnight ago, walked nine miles in 
a storm of rain and wind such as you rarely 
see in the South ; and when he slipped oil his 
overcoat his underclothes were as dry as when 
he put them on. This is, I think, a secret worth 
knowing, for cloth, if it can be made to keep 
out wet, is in every way better than what we 
know as water-proof. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


IF three miles make a league, how many 
make a conference ? 

The fashion of wearing the front hair low on 
the forehead, now in favor with many of the 
fair sex, is known as the Skye terrier style. 

A pocket boot-jack has been invented in New 
York. You put your foot into your pocket, give 
a spring into the air, and off comes your boot. 

When Brigham Young’s children sing, 
“ Father, dear father, come home,” the effect is 
said to be wonderful. The old man comes home 
without delay. 

A Sheriff in Florida, who was called upon 
to resign, wrote back : — “ Your communication 
is received, stating that my resignation will 
meet the approval of the Governor. It does not 
meet mine.” 

A Utica paper says, A cow ou Corn Hill 
kicked the pump over yesterday, and broke her 
leg. The cow must die, but the milkmau 
hopes to be able to continue in business* He 
thinks he can repair the pump.” 

A forgetful young woman out West, the 
other night, aroused the inmates of a hotel to 
which her bridal trip had led, on account of find- 
ing a man in her room. The trifling circum- 
stance of her marriage that morning had quite 
escaped her memory, and it was not until sum- 
mary justice was about to be visited on the 
oflender, that she happened to recollect it. 

A brave little boy in Ohio found a broken 
rail ou the railway line, and perceiving the peril 
iu which the train would be placed if it should 
come dashing past without warning, sat out on 
the fence for five long hours In the bitter winter 
cold, in order that he might carry the first news 
of the accident to his father, who is local editor 
of a paper published iu the neighboring village. 

A New York gentleman, who has lately been 
badly bled in Wall street, tells this old joke as 
upon himsell : — “ When I first came down in 
Wall street 1 was called Stockwell; then, when 
I began to make money, I W’as called Mr. 
Stockwell. Then it was Captain Stock well ; 
subsequently 1 become known as Commodore 
Stockwell. Now it is that red-headed cuss from 
Cleveland.” 

A robin red-breast sat upon a pole in Detroit 
one day last week, and a boy named Ciyham- 
mer brought out his father’s revolver, leveled It 
at the bird, aud pulled the trigger. The ball 
missed the robin by about ten feet, went through 
the window of a house and brought up in a pile 
of crockery. Some excitement was occasioned, 
and the boy was taken home and made to chase 
the boot-jack around his mother. 

A little boot black picked up a five cent 
piece on the sidewalk the other day, and was 
crowing over his prize when a burly carman 
demanded it, saying that he had just dropped it. 


“ Your five cent piece had no hole in it,” said 
the boy, defiantly. “ Yes it had,” said the rogue 
of a claimant. “ Well, this one ain’t !” said the 
boy, as he walked off in triumph, leaving the 
opponent to be jeered at b y the crowd. 

THE SNORE. 

O, the snore, the beautiful snore, 

Filling her chamber from ceiling to floor ! 

Over tbe coverlet, under tbe sheet, 

From her dimpled chin to her pretty feet ! 

Now rising aloft like a bee in June ; 

Now sunk to the wail of a cracked bassoon ! 

Now, flute-like, subsiding, then rising again, 
Is the beautiful snore of Elizabeth Jane. 

A cruel barrier-pigeon “amateur” con- 
demned one of his pete to convey to his coun- 
try seat the following laconic passage : “ Send 
a basket of early green peas by express train; 
pack the bearer of this iu with them, as he is a 
plump bird, and I intend to eat him with them !” 

Never turn around with a ladder on your 
shoulder. — Old Mr. Watson on Nelson street, has 
got a nice little bill to pay. He sent a man 
down town for a pot of paint and a ladder. The 
man got the paint and went to a lumber yard 
after a ladder. Theu he tied the paint pot 
ou the end of the ladder, and put the lad- 
der ou his shoulder. This was a very smart 
arrangement, and the man himself admired 
it very much. He stated for home this way,, 
and didn’t find much trouble in getting along 
the first block, because people had an impres- 
sion that a long ladder with a pot of yel- 
low paint dangling ou the end of it wasn’t ex- 
actly the thing to trifle with, so they balanced 
along on the curbstone, or rubbed up against, the 
buildings. Pretty soon tbe man saw somebody 
in a store he knew, and he turned around to 
speak to him, and he drove one end of the lad- 
der into a millinery case, aud knocked the 
crown out of an $18 bonnet. Then he backed 
off in affright and knocked down two sewing 
machine agents with the other end. Then he 
started to turn around, and an old gentleman 
who was desperately endeavoring to pull his 
wife out of danger, saw the peril, aud shouLed — 
Hi, there ! But it was too late. The pot struck 
against an awning post and the entire contents 
went over the aged couple. This so startled the 
man that he completely whirled around, 
smashing an entire store front, frightening a 
milkman’s team, and knocking over some thir- 
teen persons who were actively dodging about 
to get out of the way. Then he dropped the 
ladder, and fled into the country shouting mur- 
der and tire at every jump. A regular ordained 
painter is now engaged at Mr. Watson's house.. 
— Danbury News. 


OUR PUZZLER. 


80. CHARADE. 

Wild was the night, and the billo.tr* were dash- 
ing 

To pieces my first, as it drifted to shore ; 

The crew to tiie timbers themselves were seen 
lashing, 

All thinking of homes they would never se© 
more. 

But one on the sea-shore was silently praying— 

Though my first was my next— that no fives 
might be lost ; 

The cold moon between flying clouds was be- 
traying 

How vain her request, as she found to her 
cost. 


Death-like she stood in the dawn of the morn- 
ing,— 

Death-like the form at her feet she bewailed 

Heedless of lriendship, all sympathy scorning, 
That bark was my whole, which her lover had 
sailed. 

B. A. I. 

81. PUZZLES. 


1 . 

With piece of paper, or a slate 

(Sit round the lire both large and sutt&fl), 
A letter make, almost an eight, 

And now you have what covers all. 

2 . 


If six and half of nine 
Correctly you combine, 

You quickly see 
A useful tree, 

Whose branches intertwine. 

B- A. I. 


82. CROSS PUZZLE. 

A female name; a piece; an animal; habit; 
flying from tbe centre ; a river; glimmering; 
part of a fish ; an animal ; plural of the reverse 
of down; kindred. The centrals, read down 
and across, name a large river. 

W. G. 


ANSWERS* 

6(j. Double Acrostic. — Palestine — Sepulchre 
— Lhus 1, PatrocluS ; 2. AnemonE; 3, Lamp ; 

4, EsaU ; b t SamueL ; ti. TumC ; 7, IpswicH ; 
8, NestoR ; 0, ExilE. 

87. Conundrum — C an I stir ? (canister). 

G8. Charade. — Peabody. 

GO. Biblical Questions. — 1. Nehemiah, c. 
xiii, v. 1G. 2.. II Kings, c. xvi, v. 10. 3. II 

Chronicles, o» xxvi, v. 14 and lb. 4. II SamueL 
c. Hi, v. 27. 
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EVENING. 


BY T . C. IRWIN, 


Sunset : and not a sound ; 

Glories over sea and ground 
Spaciously pouring. 

On the deep one sailed bark 
Crossing ruddy Vesper’s spark, 

And in either the last lark 
Tremulously soaring : — 

Hark ! 

Faint and far from yon grey pile, 
Turreted in Evening’s smile, 
Through the stillness growing dim, 
Flows and ebbs along the rim 
Of day, an anthem unto Him 
With the earth’s adoring : 

.Like a wave whose light is gone 
After the great sun. 


MY MISTAKE. 


“ And this is your tinal answer, Ethel ?’ 

“ Yes, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“ Then good-bye, and may God bless you !” 

And I was alone ! And the sunshine seemed 
to fade out of the sky as I listened to the sound 
of his footsteps, growing fainter and fainter 
down the long gravelled walk; fori loved Regi- 
nald Fairfax, reader, although I had Just re- 
fused to become his wife. 

My name was Ethel Douglass, aud I was no- 
thing but a poor village school-teacher — little, 
and dark, and plain — while he was rich and 
handsome, and belonged to one of the most aris- 
tocratic families in Brighton. It matters not 
how we became acquainted, but from the first 
moment he saw me he was attracted toward 
me, and sought my society continually. 

This disturbed me ; for though poor, I was 
proud, and I thought he meant to trifle with me 
—to make a pleasant pastime in sounding the 
depths of my young heart, and then leave me. 
My blood was fiery, and I repulsed him with 
scorn, but still he persevered, and made me 
love him in spite of myself. But I would not 
let him read my heart ; for though I soon began 
to know that he was in earnest, and that he 
loved me honestly and well, yet I could never 
be his wife. 

His family would call me plebeian, and look 
With scorn upon the bride he had chosen ; and 
even he in time, if I became his wife, might re- 
gret his marriage, and this thought I could not 
brook. I had been educated to think thus, for 
my mother liad married one far above her own 
station, aud had lived a sad and miserable life 
until my father died, and she had come away 
from among his haughty relatives, and settled 
in the little brown house where we now live. 

We were poor, for my father, early in life, had 
spent all his property in wild speculations, and 
had died, leaving his wife and two helpless little 
girls with only a pittance on which to live. My 
mother was a brave woman, however, and 
coming back to her native village, she spent her 
little all for the cottage where our home still 
was, aud then gave music and painting-les- 
sons (for she was accomplished) for our support. 

With money thus earned, together with her 
own instructions, she had been able to give my 
sister and myself a thorough and finished edu- 
cation, until now my salary from my school, 
and my sister’s as a music- teacher, supplied all 
our simple wants, and we lived happily and con- 
tentedly in our cozy home, caring little for 
worldly wealth aud splendor. 

Into this quiet retreat Reginald Fairfax had 
entered, witn his noble face and gallant bear- 
ing, and stolen away my peace and happiness ; 
but not even my mother’s searching gaze read 
the truth. I hid my feelings bravely, aud went 
on as blithely as ever, with my little round of 
daily duties, hiding an aching heart all the 
while, but never repenting of my act. 

Two months slipped away, and one day a 
letter came. It was from my lover and I wept 
while I read : — 

« Dear Ethel, — My heart hungers for you, 
and will not be satisfied. Let me come to you 
and teach you the lesson of love— for such love 
as mine must, in time, win yours in return. 
Send me one little fine and bid me to your side. 

«« Ydurs, through life, 

Reginald C. Fairfax.” 

My heart pleaded for him, but still I re- 
mained obdurate. A vision of his haughty mo- 
ther and scornful sisters steeled me against 
him, and I murmured to myself — 

u He would repent after a time ever making 
me his wife, and we would both be miserable 
for life. Better, far better for it to be as it 
is.” 

A few days after receiving the letter I picked 
up the morning paper and read — 

« We regret to learn that Mr. R. C. Fairfax, 
while riding out on the Belair Pike, about fif- 
teen miles from town, was yesterday thrown 
from his carriage, and sustained injuries of so 
serious a nature that but slight hopes are en- 
tertained of his recovery. He suffers great agony, 
and is lying at his home.” 

I dropped the paper, and a sudden resolution 
filled my mind. I felt assured that he had been 
coming to me when the fearful accident occur- 
red ; now I would go to him, and ere the shades 
of death closed over him I would tell him of my 
love, and he would sigh out his lust breath in 
my arms. 


Iu a few words I told my mother all. She 
did uot remonstrate, . for she knew it would be 
useless, and at one o’clock that afternoon I stood 
on the marble steps of my dying lover’s pala- 
tial home. 

I was half choked with a sense of sudden re- 
lief when I found there was no floating crape at 
the door, and knew that I was not too late. 

The servant who answered my ring told me, 
in response to my questioning, that “ Young 
master was very — very low, indeed.” 

“ I must see him !” I said, boldly. “ 1 am a 
dear friend of his, and I know, could he speak, 
he would desire my presence.” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then said 
respectfully : 

“ If madam will please step into the dining- 
room, I will speak to Mr. Fairfax About it.” 

I walked into an elegant room, all crimson 
and gold ; but little did I care then for splen- 
dor. 

Who was “ Mr. Fairfax ?” Probably the 


and I became Mrs. Fairfax that same summer. 
That was twenty years ago, and r am still the 

happiest wife the sun ever shone upon. 


THE HANGER-ON. 

“ Boots and Brewer,” of Dickensesque birth, 
represent a larger class of sycophants than we 
wish existed. Society abounds with hangers- 
on. What small share of pleasure they receive 
in the pursuit of it, we do not envy them. The 
haDger-on receives his reward in being invited 
to many dinners and dances, and in being the 
recipient of a vast amount of condescending 
patronage. People talk about him as a useful 
fellow, who is exceedingly kind and obliging. 
When any one has to play second fiddle he is 
the one selected, because “ he won’t be offend- 
ed, 'you know,” besides, if he were, it would not 
be a matter of very great importance. He is, 



younger orother of Reginald — for I had often 
heard him speak of “ Chester” with great affec- 
tion. 

I walked restlessly to the further end of the 
long room, and leaned my hot head against the 
marble mantelshelf, tryiug to imagine how my 
Lover would look, and wandering if he would 
know me. 

The door opened and closed, and I turned. 

“ Ethel, darling, you here V’ 

I looked up, and Reginald Fairfax stood be- 
fore me, his eyes eagerly scanning my features, 
and a joyful light breaking over his face. 

“ I thought you were dying,” I whispered, 
half choked with the happiness of seeing him 
alive and well beside me. 

“ No, it was my brother Chester, who was 
| injured. And did you come to see me when you 
i thought me dying ? Did you come — ” 

1 I was silent, and he clasped my hands in his, 
and said eagerly — 

“ Tell me why you came, Ethel.” 

“ To toll you that I loved you !” I sobbed out, 
aud he took me in his arms and held me against 
his heart ; and then I knew that we could 
never part again except as affianced lovers. 

“ But the paper said it was Mr. R. 0. Fairfax.” 
I said, at last, after he had kissed my tears 
away, and I had grown calmer. 

“ Yes, our initials are the same. My name 
is Reginald Castleton — a family name — and my 
brother’s Roland Chester. 

“ How is he ?” 

“ Much better now, and the doctor thinks he 
will recover.” 

i My story is told. My mistake sealed my fate, 


further, considered a “safe” man. It is not 
likely that he will be guilty of the arrant folly 
and presumption of making love to the daugh- 
ters of the parents who invite him to their 
houses. He has more regard for his true in- 
] terests, and knows his position too well to do 
that. It is very well understood between those 
whom he pays homage to and himself what 
| his position is. He is quite aware that it would 
never do for him to be in the slightest degree 
eccentric, or to have opinions — genuine opinions 
i — of his own. If he were not willing to com- 
j pllment Mrs. Jamfoozle upon the juvenility of 
her appearance, and Mr. Jamfoozle upon liis 
wondrous powers of oratory, aud his extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the world, he might as well 
retire from the campaign. To applaud every 
speech that comes from the lips of his patrons, 
to laugh heartily at their weak jokes, is a part 
of his programme. To frown down those whom 
they look coldly upon, to adapt himself to their 
fashions, though the most objectionable ever 
called Into existence for the mortification of 
human kind — this, also, is a part of the de- 
lightful task which he voluntarily undertakes. 
That a man pursuing such a course can make 
many friends is simply impossible. That he must 
constantly be the subject of intense mortifica- 
tion is equally certain; and that he must lose 
his own self-respect and that of his fellows, to a 
certain extent, is true. Added to this, that he 
is generally, in the end, cast adrift by those to 
whom he plays the sycophant, and taken in 
hand by the very second-rate “ swells,” and it 
may well be asked If the game which he plays 
is worth the candle ? 


WONDERS OF NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


The New York Herald claims that Its last 
Sunday edition numbered 150,000 copies. Each 
number consisted of twenty pages, that is one 
hundred and twenty columns, of which seventy- 
eight were advertisements and forty-two read- 
ing matter. The Herald sayst— 

A detail which will be perfectly new to non- 
professionals is, that .to produce one hundred 
and fifty thousand full copies it was necessary 
to take nine hundred thousand impressions. To 
accomplish this, in the short time allowed, two 
rotary Hoe presses of eight and ten cylinders 
each and two Bullock perfecting presses were 
kept rolling off one thousand impressions per 
minute. To drive those huge presses two en- 
gines of eighty horse-power are kept in motion 
by burning six tons of coal in the furnaces. To 
form the stereotype plates for the cylinders, 
eight tons of type metal were melted down to 
cast one hundred and forty-eight plates, weigh- 
ing when finished and dressed thirty-eight 
pounds each. The ink on a single copy would 
not be taken into consideration by the average 
observer, but it required seven hundred and 
twenty -five pounds to keep the rollers prepared 
to leave the imprint of their kisses on the eigh- 
teen million virgin pages that were to glow at 
daylight with the news. And those rollers were 
composed of five hundred pounds of gUu 
mingled with one thousand pounds ol honey. 
Then the virgin pages — the paper on which all 
this is printed. There are eighty men and boys 
about the presses handling it. Sheet after sheet 
it is passed by the feeders, until seventeen tons, 
or thirty-four thousand pounds, are printed on 
both sides. If you were to pile those sheets 
up one upon the other they would form a monu- 
ment one hundred and twenty -five feet high. 


THE RUSSIAN WINTER PALACE. 


The home of the Russian imperial family 
from October to June, every year, is the Winter 
Palace. The immense building has a frontage 
of more than seven hundred feet, and is large 
enough to lodge six thousand persons. A curious 
story is told how, some time ago, the forty-tliree 
watchmen stationed along the roofs of this 
palace built huts under the shelter of the chim- 
ney-stacks to protect themselves from the in- 
clemency of the weather, and how after a while, 
being lonely, they brought thither their wives 
and children, and commenced housekeeping. 
The little colony prospered, aud hens and geese, 
and goats, and swine were gradually introduced 
into the premises. All might have gone on 
very prosperously for an indefinite time, but 
unfortunately a cow was taken up, and she be- 
came so uneasy that the czar learned the whole 
affair, and the colony was dispersed. All the 
arrangements of the Winter Palace show great 
wealth, consummate skill and exquisite taste. 
The suites of apartments occupied by the Em- 
press and by Alexander, the present heir- 
apparent, and his family, are fitted up With 
great beauty and appropriateness. The children’s 
nursery is one of the most interesting rooms in 
the whole palace, containing little furniture but 
a good supply of toys of every description. A 
room fitted upas a study, and which was appro- 
priated to the crown prince and the grand duke 
Alexis iu their boyhood, contains firearms, 
swords, military accoutrements and models of 
all kinds. A huge model of an iron-clad ship of 
war, completely and beautifully rigged, oc- 
cupies a whole side of the page-room. Every- 
thing indicates the wisdom and care bestowed 
in the education of the sons. 


THE CORK TREE. 


In the south of Portugal, Africa and S paiti, 
the cork tree is found in its wild state. The 
tree is a peculiar kind of oak, and the cork is 
the soft, cellular interior bark, lying just inside 
the exterior woody covering. It is removed by 
making several longitudinal clefts up and down 
the trunk, and then girdling the latter with 
horizontal incisions. This operation is uot per- 
formed, however, until the tree bus attained a 
certain age, generally fifteen years, and the first 
crop is employed only for inferior purposes. 
Seven years afterwards the tree will have ano- 
ther coating of bark, which is stripped and used 
for making corks, and so on every five to seven 
years, according to the quality of the ground. 
The tree does not suffer from the process of 
scraping, as it generally lives from one to two 
hundred years. After the layers of cork are 
stripped, they are inspected and assorted, ac- 
cording to their sizes and quality, those of the 
finest texture being of the greatest value. The 
inferior portions are generally sorted out, their 
crust burnt off and sold mostly for floats, thus 
receiving the name of fishing cork. The better 
qualities are first boiled and scraped, aud then 
blackened over a coal fire, the object being to 
make the surface smooth, and at the same time 
to conceal flaws. Some varieties, generally the 
best, are faced, in order to exhibit the fineness 
of their texture. After being forwarded to the 
warehouses, the largest slabs are cut Into pieces 
of about three and a half feet in length, eigh- 
teen inches in width, and ranging from one inch 
to three inches in thickness. Drying and pack- 
ing In bales weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds each follows, and the cork is ready for 
exportation. 






